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EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR 

BENGAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory and Historical. 

rtAH-iRPrlt <2S" 2' N Lat., 89“ 3' E. Long.) ia a village Ebiea mite.Jo ike 

p * *««„<*.«wj-wj-1 

running iron; Calcutta, o “J fa wdl „ y „, tU ral lino of drainuge except 

,r t:: p “ r 1 " 

l ZrZ*d \ntb other similar place* dUewhem m Bengal cr with 
“ not to be confused Bihai v hich has a Railway Station, 

another homophomo near ^ the faille the 

If other places have been ^ d the ^ of thc ] 0% ancient 

CZ X "e tmLed STU*. - -« ** <*+* ^ 

m *? tTnotice of Pabarpur is contained in the Journal of Buchanan 

_ ip € v nt the instep of the East India Company surveyed Eastern India 

Hamilton, who The Pah arp«r mound atruch Buchanan Hamilton 

between the ym _ p ffimipur Division. He found an immen.se 

“ ^ fcl. perpendicular height, covered with 

ft aLl crowed by a remarkable fine tree.- The tree (a Banyan tree) 

bushes, and crowned . bcfore the fo*! clearance of the top 

M ita deecenden w ^ ^ Weatmacott, whose description does 

dffler iron Buchanan*.- Sir Atowhr Cuuningtam visited 
not materially d haa recorded his observation* m his 

^;r G '" ^c“Zgt»! — of the Light ef ths mound la not more 
report. Genera ^ , , lfJ * above the level of its own court- 

than 80 ft. .hove the count* and old) »„ Buchanan’. 
yard, which is quite accurate. He »too c ° rrecteQ ____ 

iSUrtln'* Edflion Indvh *« ' 

. 7 j. ai VoL XUh WP ^ 

*A Ta*r in Mihat and V*L XV, {*#* 
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account where Gwalbhitsr Pahar had appeared m Gopal Chitsr Pahar. The 
name, Gwalbhita, which appears to be much earlier than Paharpur, can poesibly 
7 C ^ Cte . d Wth , the earliest documents found in Paharpur os wUI be Men 

Z " S0 £ ^ hy 0t note that between Gwalbhita and Paharpur is 
situated the village of Dharmapuri which may preserve an eeho of the name of 
the founder of the great Vihara. 

The story of the exploration of ruins at Paharpur may now be narrated. 

awTactii intended t0 make some extensive excavation in the mound 
and actually brought some skilled labourers with that purpose But he 

2! PfeVe f ™ r r 7 mg ° Ut inteutioas h y *ba Kaja of BaHhar, zemindar 
nd owner of the land. The General had to rest satisfied with the partial 

m*2 Z t lmP ?T ^ ^ k f0Und both « *te, surrounding embank- 
mente of the central mound and the low grounds inside the enclosure He also 

r/fou d f r; \ Upe 7 Clal k on ** t°P of the central mound. Here 

»^ tr v:. * a Mo * ra *•" of 22 * ' we ** * *■*«*» 

Buotaan Hamilton rightly concluded tint the contra] monad represented 

Oft,™ mp 1 v r ? sffi “‘ iea 1» «*" ** the Buddhist templet 

Banns aad .Nepal, for , be says, ‘the loUow temple of vrbich the roof bad 

“dV^hTl m T " a "“ '• Ge "“' C«moioglut m , on tbo other hand con- 
chded that the mound wan the ruia of a Urge Brahmaaical temple, apparently 

aa no more substautml ground, thaa th. Had of a terracotta piaoua UtoT* 
TOiagly believed to represent the geddeaa Kali. Aa we no,- knlw however 
the ,'de range of subjects represented in the pfaques et Paharpur caver, all non¬ 
ce,vabe subject, of human interest. Buchsnan Hamilton's happy conjecture 

*° ** ^ »“ —* beeflbJed " 

Tile Paharpur mound and ita enclosure cams i„,„ the hand, of the Ardw 
ItSam. Department after it was declared to be protected under the Ancient MoT 
meats Preservation Act ia J9IG. After the fonnation of th. Easter, r I 

S* L^of “* “ ml ' * d — 

“ 1 T£rirs.“,c„-ir-s iv-ir, - 

Founder and President of the Varendm Research Societv |„ R .-hahi all “‘‘T? 
co-opemte with the Archeological Survey Dejttrtment [„ the w,‘tit „/ ^"'.Hoa 
by making a grant for the work at Paharmir i . , , CaVatl0il 

University ami Varcndra Research Society en^Lpcd near I' *" .** C ' alcutt4 
the work for a month under the direction of Dr D R m"’ V'T ° Ut 

Of Aucient Indian History and Culture « lih ^^ Professor 

Survey, Veatarn Citcle. A few r^on, ^ 

_ _ _ _ Th * WHrk »*t resumed in 1 ^ 5-20 


A. ft. K. C. for 1030 -ai. page 35, 
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by the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee who for the first time attacked the northern part 
of the stupendous heap in the centre of the enclosure. The main staircase and 
basement with terracotta plaques on the North, and the northern pillared hall or 
mandapa (Hate Villa) with the circumambulating passage in front were cleared 
bv Mr. Banerjee and the general outline of the plan and scheme of decoration of 
the building were thus revealed for the first time. From the next season (1926- 
27) onwards, work at Paharpur has been carried out every season under the 
writer's instructions, with the exception of the seasons of 1930-31 and 1931-32 
when Mr. G. C. Chandra, who was then Superintendent of the Eastern Circle, 
carried out the excavation of the cells on the south-east side of the monastery 
and the adjoining courtyard. In the seasons of 1932-33 and 1933-34 the 
Satyapir Bhita mound, which lies at a distance of 300 yards to the east of the 


main temple, was excavated, 

Situation.—The situation of Pahnrpur at a distance of about 29 miles to the 
north-west of Mahaathsn [ancient Pundravardhana), the capital of this part of 
the country and over 30 miles to the south-east of Bangarh, the ancient Koti- 
vorsha, the secondary capital of North Bengal, does not afford any special attrac¬ 
tion to the founder of a monastic establishment, unless the idea Wits to develop 
a special centre of Buddhist culture like Nalanda, far away from the bustle of 
the town, so that the monks could enjoy an atmosphere of quiet seclusion and 
contentment. If any suggestion may be offered as to the selection of the place, 
it is perhaps that it marked a stage in the Buddha’s reputed journey from 
Jetavana to Pundravardhana, where Asoka may have erected a stupa, but no 
such remains have survived to this day. The existence of such a large settle¬ 
ment of monks quite independent of the urban population indicates that the 
roval founders must have provided ample donations for the subsistence of the 
fraternity. 

The monastic establishment of the settlement of Somapura (modern Pahar- 
pur) in ita present form is undoubtedly to be attributed to the early Pala Em¬ 
perors who. as pious Buddhists, must have been anxious to establish a magnificent 
and lofty monument in the heart of their own native land of Vsrendra. The 
Chinese traveller Hieun Tsang in his account of his visit to the Pundravardhana 
country states that he found thAt the largest number of monks here belonged to 
the Jainn Nirgranthu persuasion, while he noticed about 100 B mb manic*! temples 
and only 20 Buddhist monasteries. Some of these Buddhist monasteries can per- 
haps be identified with the remains at Bihar and Bhaaubihar, which are situated 
within 4 to 6 miles from the city of Mahasthana. There is, however, no trace 
jn the itinerary of the pilgrim of any site corresponding to the lofty temple and 
monastery at Paharpur, which could hardly have been missed by him. It can 
therefore I* safely concluded that there was no Buddhist establishment at this 
site in the 7th century A.D. < hi the other hand, the memory of the grand Vihara 
established by the early PMa kings at Somapuru lingered in Mahayana Buddhist 
tradition up to the I7th century, as the author of Pag Sam Jon Zang distinctly 
refers to the 'lofty vihara built by Devapflk (really by his father Dkamuipala) 
at Somapuri (Soma pure) T . The donations of monks hailing from Somapura in 
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other well-known centres of Buddhism, such art Naknda 1 and Bodh Gaya 3 also 
point to the flourishing condition of i hr Vihara in the l(Jth and llth centimes. 
It m thus evident that in spite of the find at Paharpur of sculptural and epigra- 
phieal remains of a period earlier than that of the Paks, the main fabric of the 
Paharpur temple and monastery has to be attributed to the time of the early 
Pik emperors in the latter part of the Sth century A.D* As Eastern India 
was the lust stronghold of Buddhism in India* it was but natiual that the great 
monastery at P&harpur continued to flourish almost up to the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

History .—In connection with the history of the rise, development and destruction 
of this great Viliara it would not be out oi place to give a sketch of the history ol 
this part of the country. So far as is known at present* North- Bengal formed 
port of the empire of the Mauryas in the third century B.CL The recently dis¬ 
covered inscription 1 at Mahasthan proves conclusively that a provincial governor 
had his seat at Ma has than then known as P umbra nagara, The stray finds of 
Sunga terracottas 1 at Mahasthan and certain places in Murshidabad district 
and the Kushana* coins found also at Mahasth&n give us just a peep at the period 
intervening between th^ Maury a and Gupta empires. More material is avail¬ 
able for the reconstruction of the history of Bengal during the Gupta period. A 
number of .records from the middle of the + 5th century to the latter part of the 
6th century indicate that the Guptas had established their supremacy over 
North Bengal and had a provincial governor again at Pundcavardhatia. Most 
of the records relate to the grant of fallow t cultivable as well as homestead land 
at a certain rate for charitable purposes including provision for temples, the 
maintenance of Brahmans, and in the case of the record discovered at PaharpurN 
for the maintenance of worship at a Jainn temple. The religious atmosphere 
at this period was apparently one of perfect tolerance* although it is clear that 
the Brahma nical and the Jainu faiths were more prevalent among the inhabi¬ 
tants of North Bengal than the religion of the Buddha. Pundrav&rclhans is stated 
to have been one of the seats of Jaina pontiffs and there must have been a Jaina 
Vihlrft of Home repute near the present site of Paharpur. tfieun Tsaug's ac¬ 
count of his journey in this part of the country in the second quarter of the 7th 
century A,lb corroborates the view that the Jaina and Brahma nua I religions 
were more prosperous than Buddhism. 

After the weakening of the central Gupta power in the 6th century some 
scions of the dynasty such as Vainyagtipta continued to rule in Bengal Some- 
provincial governors who were most probably connected with the Gupta royal 
family* assumed independence and a number of local rulers in South Bengal, e.g* r 
Dhannaditya* Gopachandra and Samichira are known from their copper plates, coins 
and scab. It is noteworthy that coins of the Gupta type were imitated longer 

*Ep, IxtL> VoL XXh pigt 07. ~ 

S. ifc. YWb-M, 158. 

1 Rp. Indif. Vol. XXI, p. 83L 

*Cf r A* A H+ IMS'S**, p. flrt uul pi. Xim 

*J. a . & a fN, s,*, VoL xxvrii, P , 127 n. 

* e p . >tJ. xx B P . m. 
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in the province of Bengal than in the central parts of the country. In the begrn- 
niiig of the 7th century, West ami possibly also North Bengal was in the hands 
of King Saeahka, a strong adherent of the Saiva faith, whose antagonism 
to Buddhism has been perhaps exaggerated m the accounts of the Chinese traveller 
Hieun Tsang, It is at this period that Bengal was trying to assert its indivi¬ 
duality in the sphere of art and the firs* attempt at the formation of a school of 
sculpture (as at Paharpur}, must be traced to the end of the Oth and beginning 
of the 7th century A.D, This effort, however, appears to have proved somewhat 
abortive, owing probably to the unsettled political condition of Bengal from the 
middle of the 7th to the'third quarter of the 8th century and no vigorous attempts 
were made to continue any sustained activity in the domain of sculpture. Torn 
between internal dissensions and the rivalries of local rulers, the rich province 
of Bengal formed the happy hunting ground of ambitious rulers from far an 
near and there are records of the country being overrun by the forces of kings 
of Kamsriipa (in Assam}, Kanyakubja (Karnuj), Maha-Kosala (Eastern C. V.) 
and even distant Kashmir. These successive invasions must have had 

the effect of thwarting the development, iu the sphere of art that had been fostered 
by centuries of peaceful and enlightened rule under the Guptas. At this juncture 
a definite attempt seems to have been made by the people of Bengal to put an 
end to the state of anarchy by selecting GopaU, the founder oN-’M. dynasty 
as their ruler. This dynasty was successful in obtaining a foothold in Bengal 
for over three and half centuries and it i* due to them that Bengal was once again 

able to enjoy peace and develop its arts, D ,... 

With the advent of the P&las who professed the Buddhist religion, Buddhism 

n m the Mcentat in Bengal and Bihar, although the taM 
of the later Buddhists to Brahmanism does not mamfeat ilaell in the 
menta at inland* and Paharpur which flourished during the times of the la as 
The second and third kings of the dynasty, Dharniapil. and Devapola. budt 
mi at the end cl the 8th and beginning of the Oth centuriea A.D. a arp empire 
which embraced Bihar and at times the Gangeti. valley up to Rananj where a 
nominee of DhnrtoapiU was for some time set up. It was dunng this period 
that many new Buddhist temples and mfidros must have lawn established 
Bengal under royal patronage. Besides the V.hira a, Somapura (loharpu ), 
there are references in Buddhist literature to the vMnU at Agtapur (possibly 
identical with Agradignn none Balurghat), Ushmapura, Uotapura, Gopun,^ Eto- 
pur. and Jagaddala (poaaibly identical with Jag.Jd.1 nl Ihnajpnr Dtatnct). 
The biggest and most important of those moat have hem the establishment at 
Pabnrpur which received royol patronage from the kings of the early I ala empire. 

In the last quarter of the Mh century the Pila empire waived a 
great setback at the hands of the Gurjaro emperors Bho|a I and Mahendrapnlu. 
A glimpse of the Gurjaro invasion ia aflorded by the inscription of the oth 
year of Jl.hendrapila found on a pillar at Pnharpur. 'roapenty seems to have 
returned at the end of the lOtli century when Mahipidn 1 founded the seen < 
Bala empire. According to the Por, Sam don Zo»J. MahlpBa. who wao a devoted 
Buddlust, served thousand, of Buddhists at Udantnpun (Bihar) and offered 
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worship in Xaianda and Soinapura. A monk from So impure Vihiira named Viryen- 
drabb&dm visited at this period the well-known shrine of Bodhgayfi and made 


certain donation?. About the end of the tOth century or beginning ttf the 11th 


century, the prosperity of the establishment was reflected in a wholesale renova¬ 
tion in the Main Temple and in the monastic cells where a number of ornamental 


pedestals seem to have installed and at the shrine of Tara in the Satyupii 

Bhita numerous votive rfupos were constructed. After Mahlpala and his son 
Nayapala, the fortunes o{ the Paia dynasty again suffered a reverse anti Bengal 
was overrun in turn by the Chedi king Katna {Central India), the Chola king 
Kajendra and a local Kaivarta chief named Divya. At Paharpur itself, the 
incendiarism of the invading armies from Vangala or East Bengal referred to in 
the N aland & inscription must have occurred at this period. Thereafter Rama- 
pala retrieved the fortunes of bis dynasty and once again established a stable 
Pals kingdom in the last quarter of the 11th century. In the 12th century the 
sovereignty of Bengal passed over to the Seims, a dynasty of southern extraction. 
At this period the establishment tit Paharpur seems to have suffered decline and 
the.renewal and reconstruction to he attributed to this period are of the nature 
of make-shift arrangements. 

In the beginning of the 13th century came .the onslaught of the Muham¬ 
madans who before long overran the whole of North Bengal and it is not improb¬ 
able that the Paharpnr temple with its conspicuous height must have been one 
of the first places to attract the attention and stimulate the iconoclastic seal of 
the invaders, 1 hereafter the temple and monastery seem to have fallen into 
desolation. The finds ot coins of the Sultan? and last independent rulers of 



Bengal made in the course of the excavation of the monastery only serve 
to emphasise the secluded position of the ruins, where in times of 'turmoil, 
money could be safolv hidden. \ fore re™!,. .*«. . „ , 


until the area was brought within the 
Preservation Act, 


provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Main Temple. 

The type of plan on which the main temple at Paharpur was erected is 8*> 
far unknown to Indian archaeology rot is it# further development on Indian 
soil traceable. Its cruciform shape with angles of projection between the amis 
(Plate 1). its 3 raised terraces and complicated scheme of decoration of walls 
with carved brick cornices, friezes of terracotta plaques and atone reliefs 
(Plate II) are not found in any of the developed styles of temple architecture 
in India; nor can it be supposed to have evolved from the ancient Buddhist 
Stupa as its symmetrical arms constitute an entirely novel development. The 
only suggestion that can be offered is that there may have been a lour-faced 
[ChatuTmukha) temple of the Jainfis on the spot or in the immediate vicinity as 
appears probable from the fact that an ancient copper plate attributed to the 
last quarter of the fifth century A.D. discovered on the site records the dona¬ 
tion of clrtain lands for the maintenance of worship’ of the Jinas or Arhata at 
the Yihiira of Guhanandin. If such a vihara or temple ever- existed on the 
spot, it is likely that it furnished the barest outline of the present structure. 
But the erection of the lofty terraced edifice with the shrine crowning the top 
of three terraces and halls and antechambers on the second and ciicumambul.it- 
Lng passage on each floor, appears to have been entirely original in an Indian 
monument. There can be no doubt that this style of architecture has most 
profoundlv influenced that of Burma, Java and Cambodia. The nearest ap¬ 
proximation to the plan and the superstructure of the Paharpur temple is afford¬ 
ed by the temples known as Chandi Loro Jongrang and Chandi Sevu of Pmm- 
banam m Central Java. The general view of the former with ite angular pro¬ 
jections. truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of wall decoration re¬ 
produce# some of the prominent characteristics of Paharpur. The inner plan 
of the Chandi Sevu shrine strikingly resembles that of the central shrine and 
the second terrace at Paharpur. while the disposition of the outer temples of 
the Java example resembles that of the monastery at Paharpur. lhe dose 
connection between Eastern India and the Archipelago in the early Pala [*nod 
which has already been evident in the NlilandR* copper plate grant must be 
responsible for the development of this type of architecture in Java, where it 
ha^ found far more suitable soil for its growth than in the country of its origin. 

Although-not found in any of the other styles of architecture that were 
developed in India the plan of the Paharpur temple is one of the simplest to 
conceive of (Plate I). Unlike the great Buddhist temple at N&landa which con¬ 
sisted of a solid nucleus of a temple which was capable of receiving and actually 
received accretions in every succeeding age. the plan of the Paharpur tempe 
was the result of a premeditated development of a single central umt, in which 
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future expansion was, in a sense, predetermined in a vertical direction, that Is 
in the setting up of new doors, etc,, "but not. laterally, Retracing all the steps 
through which the construction of this seemingly complicated structure went, 
we may commence with the floor that, stands in the centre of the high founda¬ 
tion walls of the central shrine, roughly at the level of the surrounding ante¬ 
chambers and Maydaya. It is 0' 6’ x 6' S' being almost half the inner dimen¬ 
sions of the floor of the central shrine at the top, which measures 13' 6' x 13' 3' \ 
but the walT* separating the floor of the central chamber at the top nre as much 
as IS' lUj’ in thickness up to the verandah of the third terrace which is 11 ft, 
in breadth and runs tound the central chamber. The outer wall of this veran¬ 
dah which faces the antechambers on each side is thus a complete square of 72-9” 
a side. To each side of this central block was attached a projection consisting 
of the antechamber W 6' in length and a maridapa 30 ft. in length, the width 
from wall to wall being 39’ 6*. There remained at each of the four corners 
a length of 16’ 7i' on each side of the central square and the passage of cir- 
cu mam bul at ion, which ran parallel to the structure at a distance of 9 ft,, was thus 
cruciform in plan, with but one angular projection between each arm of the 
cross. It was further derided that there should be one more projection in the 
ground plan and first floor and with this end in view at the further end of the 
verandah, jn each of the cardinal points of projection, and exactly in front 
of the walls of the Mandapa projecting walls measuring 36 ft, in length were 
constructed. This again left space on each of the projecting angles of the arms 
of the cross in addition to the angles of the centra! square. The resultant 
projecting angles in the plan of the first floor and the ground floor were thus 
three between each arm of the cross to which an additional projection was added 
in the ground plan owing to the stairway landing which stood exactly in the 
middle of the northern arm. An enclosure wall 3' 6' in width wan at the same 
time erected at a distance of 17' ft' from the walls of the basement, which also 
runs exactly parallel to the ground and first floor walla, except that it begins to 
deviate from the third angle on the north ride, and broaden in front to enclose 
a court with a stUjut in the centre, The idea of applying these projecting planes 
on each face must have arisen from a desire to add to the diversity of the struc¬ 
ture and relieve the monotony of a simple square plan. But no further exfwri- 
ments in this direction were carried on in any structural plan in India. One 
reason for this must have been the isolation of this monument in the heart of 

North Bengal, away from the main centres of Brahmantcal and Jaina worship 

in the medieval period in the far-off west and south-west of India, Even in 

the nearer centres of Brahmamca) architecture in Orissa and Central India the 
influence of the new terraced type of brick temple was not felt as the material 
and traditions on which the architects worked were entirely different, 1 It 
however, ap^ars to have l«en followed in the neighbouring Buddhist province 
of Burma, where during the period of development of Burmese architecture after 
the llth century A.D. the principle of a square plan with a aeries of projecting 

pla nes one in front of the other has been carried forward sometimes to an exrJ! 

* ft* Fwsnhon’i tiutory t/ Indian ui"t tajtm, ArdWfccfure. Vol. 11. 342.- 
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The decorations of walls with square terracotta panels or plaques so common 
in the pagodas of Burma may also be traced to the influence of the Paharpur 
type of architecture. 

At first sight, the mound before excavation appeared to be gradually slop¬ 
ing away on all aides, except that on the west there was a somewhat abrupt drop 
{Plate lllo), which subsequent excavation has proved to be due to the greater 
height of the walls of the sanctum on that side. The longer anna on the 
northern side and the greater height of the mound in the centre of the northern 
side of the enclosing quadrangle, however, persuaded Mr. Bancrjee to commence 
excavations at these two points in December 1925. At the central mound the 
work was commenced by sinking a ‘ V ’ shaped trench along the side- of the 
northern arm of the Main Mound (Plate 1116). The general configuration of the 
mound showing that the northern arm was somewhat longer and more gently 
sloped than others made it* obvious that the approach to the temple must have 
been from the north. The first few days’ work revealed the existence of the 

staircase which we know was the sole means of access to the upper terrace (Plate 
1116). On cither Rank the alignment of the main basement wall with its angular 
projection showing rows of 'plaques in the bottom was uncovered. Once the 
plan in the north-east and north-west angles was exposed, it was only a matter 
of following it on other sides and completing the entire ground plan. A general 
view of -the monument, as it was exposed by the end of the first season's work, 
strikingly illustrates how the details of the original plan with rising terraces 
, slowly emerged from the jungle which hod enveloped it (Plate Va). The present 
appearance of the temple (Phftes IV and V6 and d) is due to the persktew and 
continuous campaign of conservation—which has been in progress for a decade 
and is likely to continue for years to come. 

The elevation of the basement wall was substantially the some as it originally 
ctood with its rich and diversified design. It commences at the bottom w ith a plain 
surface of ashlar brickwork ttith a number of offsets in foundation which is stiil 
in excellent condition owing to the fact that it was buried in the accumulating 
silt in the later stages of existence of the monument ((date XJrf). The monotony 
of the plain surface here was broken by-the insertion of stone bas-reliefs at mast 
of the angles of the projection (Plate XX Vie, d and e) and at intervals in specially 
built recesses in the middle of the wall (cf, Plate XI16 and rf), Such recesses 
are more common on the south-east and south-west sides and their absence in 
the north-east and north-west sect ore is probably attributable to the considera¬ 
tion that direct sun-light was not obtained in the walk facing north. it may 
also be that the number of stone reliefs available was limited. Above the reliefs 
there is a projecting cornice with a course of half-round moulding and two plain 
moulding*, above which is found a recess in which terracotta plaques about 
13'-14' in height were fixed in rows. The present ground level almost coin¬ 
cides with the bottom of this row of plaques which runs almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the length of the wall. For a considerable part of the year, approxi¬ 
mately from June .to December, the course remains under subsoil water and 
although the plaques just manage to keep their beads above water during the 
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rains, their surface is Devcrthieksii affected by the action of aaltpetre and the 
growth of moss and vegetation* particularly on the north facing walls. Above 
the plaque* is a rather deep cornice moulding of 9 courses before the plain ashlar 
wall k resumed. The lowest course La generally moulded with transverse 
straight and wavy line, the second consists of inverted stepped pyramids, the 
next course above is generally the lotus leaf pattern; above this there are two 
ashlar cotirses in the moulding before the cornice recedes back to the main wall 
surface h In this portion the courses show respectively a half round, a chamfered, 
and a plain rectangular pattern. The upper courses of the cornice moulding 
.do not contain any ornamental design as the Sower ones adjoining the 
plaques. After a stretch of 3 H 6* the plain ashlar wall is again relieved 
by another deep cornice moulding, in which the stepped pyramid, lotus 
leaf, and chess-board or chain designs appear in the courses below the plain 
ashlar moulding in the centre, while the upper tiers include a chamfered and 
a half-round course. Above this .stood another reee&s for the insertion of terra¬ 
cotta plaques which may have another cornice moulding above* before the wall 
terminated. But the wall in these upper courses being adjacent to the cii- 
cuimiubu biting verandah on the first terrace to which It served as a retaining 
wall and also as a parapet, was brought down by the impact of dihris from the 
higher terraces when catastrophe overtook the monument. The plaques of the 
upper frieze have been preserved in situ only at some of the corners of the angles 
(Plate Vie), In other places they must have fallen down together with the 
large portion of the cornice mouldings below. The plaques of the upper row 
seem to have been replaced even when the monument was standing as is apparent 
from the fact that they have sometimes been placed sidewise in course of repairs 
or replaced by plain bricks (Plate VIA). The bottom of*the basement waJI 

below the level of the stone reliefs consists of solidly laid courses of bricks with 

+ _ 

-at least 14 regular offsets in foundation (Plate Xt). The bricks used in the 
lower part of the, basement and foundation appear to he particularly well-burnt 
and the joints are fine and square as the edges of the bricks appear to have been 
rubbed smooth before they were set. 

The visitor to the L )h&rmapal&-raaha- v ihu re must have approached the 
temple Iran the north, through the grand gateway of the monastery and the 
spacious paved courtyard on the northern side, flunked by screened parly walla. 
He probably first circumauibulated the temple, keeping the temple always to the 
right (jHudtikshi>ia) am l noticing on the way the terracotta plaques fixed i Q 
rows in the walla and makinj. his obeisance to the various I cities, whose images 
were enshrined in the niches at intervals. Then he must have approached the 
main stairway to the north {Plate Vo), which is a grand flight of brick-built stairs 
flanked by sloping parapet, walls on either sides. Standing exactly j n the 
middle of the north side, this stairway forms an additional projection on the 
north and thus constitutes a deviation from the otherwise symmetrical [dan. 
Mr. Banerjee who uncovered the staircase thought that the steps hod originally been 
edged with stune which were removed in comparatively recent times, hut there 
Li no evidence for this statement. The lowest step is certainly made of blocks of 
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grey sandstone partially worn out by treading, but it is improbable that the 
'Other steps had any stone facing. 

In front of the. main staircase there appears to have been a courtyard with 
a square votive stupa in the middle (Plate XIVo). Two square brick-built 
stupas now seen immediately to the north of the staircase on either side of the 

passage are evidently of a later date, as their lowest courses are laid on the top 

of the enclosure wall. The latter which runs parallel to the walls of the monu¬ 
ment on all other sides is slightly differently oriented in the angles Ranking the 
staircase, where it proceeds straight on either aide to a longer distance before 
turning inwards to form the north wall of the enclosure. There must undoubted¬ 
ly have been a regular entrance through this wall, but no clear traces- of this as 
well as of the actual passage between the temple enclosure and the North Gate¬ 
way of the monastery, which was the principal means of approach to the monu¬ 
ment, have been found. The intervening low area is now occupied by a recently 
excavated pond, but it is uncertain whether it had a pool at the time of the original 
lay-out (Plate XlVo). As the original natural drainage within the temple en¬ 
closure was towards the north, and as no outlet for the drainage of water from 

the entire monastic quadrangle has been traced, it is possible that this low area 
surrounded on all sides by buildings was originally laid out as a tank to receive 
all the water within the grand enclosure. 

The verandah or circumambulatory passage on the first terrace to which 
access is given by the main staircase, on the north side, runs continuously on all 
sides. Its walls were also repaired several times as is apparent from the fact 
that the plaques in the upper rows were much disturbed. There were 2 rows of 
plaques decorating the inner wall of the passage, one below and the other higher 
up being separated from each other by cornice mouldings (Plates Via, Vila and 
i). In many cases, the paucity of plaques must have led the repairers to block 
out the plaque spaces by bricks or economise the space by laying the plaques 
sidewise, instead of vertically (Plate VI6 and Plate VIIt). There are masonry 
benches at intervals in the passage, but not so regularly as in the second terrace 
verandah. On the south there seems to have been considerable subsidence of the 
concrete floor of the passage, while the almost wholesale destruction of the base¬ 
ment wall on the east side involved considerable damage to the pradakshina 
passage above (Plate Vd), The plaques used in the first terrace walls are general¬ 
ly superior in execution. One row on the southwest side contains a remarkable 
collection of plaques representing Brahmanical deities .(Plates X LI la and d, 
XIJlie and e). Plaques of a distinctly smaller size but more artistic in quality 
than the usual type are found only in the upper rows of the first terrace walls. 
The general appearance of the walls on the first terrace with their rows of plaques 
can Ire judged from Plate VII where the lower picture shows the walls before 
conservation and the upper after the necessary measures of conservation includ¬ 
ing rebuilding the out-of-plumb portions of masonry and resetting the bulged 
out plaques had been carried out. 

In the north-western part of this verandah and in the portion immediately 
to the west of the staircase projection, the circumambulatory passage was in 
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the later period partially blocked by the construction of a shrine. The east 
wall of this shrine pursued its course aide by side with the inner wall of the veran¬ 
dah, hit the northern, southern and also possibly the western sides were planned 
on the ‘ projecting plane 1 system so common in the shrine at Pa ha r pur. At first 
the space between the southern end of the shrine and the left verandah was left 

open f or view, as it appears that the top of the wall was embellished with rows 

of plaques facing south. But after a time the level of the verandah at this 

point was raised, a new party wall was set up between the western face of the 

p brine and the angle of the inner verandah wall in ft line with the western wall 
and the usual method of adorning the wall surface with plaques adopted. The 
ahrinp and the original verandah walk of the angle dn the north-west side were 
thus screened off leaving a small passage which except for some upper level of the 
lower terrace was thus virtually blocked. The middle of the shrine is very 
solidh built with bricks laid along the whole length and it is likely that this 
represents the last attempt to build any structure on the main temple itself. 

The second terrace verandah was, it appears, unobstructed in its passage 
throughout the period the temple was in occupation (Plate IXa, f>, c). In this 
the earliest structures appear to have been the ante-chambers which were built 
on each cardinal point along with the central shrine and the top. The floor 
of the ante-chambers was made up of concrete after the height was brought up 
to the required level by filling debris, earth and a number of stones including 
architectural stones from other earlier structures on which the builders could lay 
their bands. Among the stones found ill the western ante-cliamlwr a door¬ 
jamb with standing figure of a female attendant holding a lotu| deserves special 
notice. In the clearance of the northern ante-chamber, a bronze bell and an 
or ns me ul shaped like a chautya on a polygonal base and crowned by multiple 
u m Until as and a tiuial and :* pair of garments suspended by the side (Plate LVIllrf) 
were discovered on the floor, the latter being connected with a big masonry drain, 
carried beneath the floor. In nil the antechambers drains for connecting the 
water froifi the shrine were also found, but no other objects of worship came to 
light in them. On all the four sides the original ante-chambers were marked 
off by thresholds of stone masonry (cf. Plate Villa and b) which were height¬ 
ened when pillared halls were added at ft later date. The outer walls of the ante¬ 
chambers and pillared halls of nmndapas show a dear vertical cut in all the four 
walls although it is clear t hut the new walk were erected strictly in continua¬ 
tion id their original alignment. 

The halls or mandapas as they now stuml show stone bases for the pillars 
on which the roof was supported. The shafts of pillars were not found except 
in tin' case of the two inscribed pillars in the northern hall. In the eastern 
mro'rfujft* besides the pillar bases, the capitals of the pillars were found, although 
not in position. In the southern tnatid/ijxi only three bases of pillars were 
found (Plate Vlllc), In the western j/ramfapa one uf the stones used for the 
pillar base contains a beautifully carved Fragment of » pillar with vase and 
foliage moulding and geese holding strings of pearls on either side of a lotus plant 
in the upper register of the central medallion (,f. S. It. 1927-28, Plate XLVId), 
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This wort apparently belongs to an earlier structure standing dose to the spot, 
which can be attributed to the 7th century AD. and it is probable that at least 
some of the other stones utilised in the construction of the mandapa belong to 
the same early date. As the construction of the ttiandapas. however, presupposes 
the present circumambulating passage on the second terrace with the projec¬ 
tion beyond and these in turn account for the ground plan with three projections 
on each side, there is do doubt that the construction of the mandapa followed 
soon after the erection of the central shrine and four ante-chambers. The two 
inscribed pillars found in the northern ma$dapa r one of which is dated in the 
reign of JIahendrapala (circa lOth century A.D.), must therefore be considered 
as at least a century later than the original construction of the mandapas. 

In the southern ante-chamber against the original back wall appear* a butt¬ 
ress wall in which two distinct stairways, one later than the other, are trace¬ 
able (Plate V1IW). The first starting about 5 ft, from the eastern end of the 
wall appears to have reached the level of the narrow passage nr verandah around 
the central chamber which is still visible at a height of ‘23 ft. above the Hoot level 
of the ante-chamber. Both the stairways are characterised by a narrow foot¬ 
hold and steep rise which clearly indicates that they were not intended for general 

use. The tread is only S' to 7' and the rise is 10*' to 12'. The outer walls of 

the circumambulating passage on the second floor are well preserved and sub¬ 
stantial. They show in several places, as in the south-west, the stone bases of 
pillars and wide recesses throughout the thickness of the wall, which appear to 
be much later in date than the earlier level of the ante-chamber and passage. 

The inner wall reaches the height of 25' 6' at the south-west corner and the 

usual wavy, inverted pyramids and lotus-leaf pattern mouldings are found on 
the top (Plate 1X6). It is very probable that this verandah was covered with 
a roof. The find of a number of stucco heads (Plate IJtllld) in the verandah 
on the south-west indicates that they were included in the scheme of decoration 
and it is improbable that they were left unprotected without any covering. 

The structures on the second terrace illustrate clearly the different periods 
at which the main temple underwent reconstruction or repair. In the veran¬ 
dah of the first terrace the floor shows two periods of construction separated by 
about 2 ft. The earlier of these is connected with the earliest period in which 
the ante-chamber and mandats were constructed. This is clear from the fact 
that the drain which connects the earliest floor of the antechamber is connected 
with the earliest floor in the passage on the second terrace issuing through a 
corbelled mouth on the first terrace verandah, so that only the top corbelled 
courses were above the concrete floor (Plate XXI d). There appears to have 
been only one concrete floor above this early floor in the first terrace verandah, 
but there are clear traces of three levels of occupation in the verandah of the 
second terrace (Plate 1X6 and c). If the first period at which the ante-chamber 
and mandopo* were constructed be considered as the end of the bth century, 
the second period associated with the next concrete floor m the circumambulat¬ 
ing passage may be fixed as about the middle of the 9th century AD. when the 
w !lls of Thc four wndapa* underwent wholesale reconstruction. This la proved 
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by the fact that while the earlier offsets, of the ante-chamber and the mandapa* 
are in a continuous line, fresh offset* start at a higher level only in the walls of 
the mandapas. In the beginning of the HRh century the present mandapos 
or the pillared halk came into being, the date being fixed by the inscriptions 
on the shafts of pillars found in the northern jnayd&pa which refer themselves 
to the time of King Mahendrapala of the Prat Thant dynasty of Kanauj. who 
for a time overran Bengal and Bibar* The present level of the verandah on the 
second terrace which shows a particularly strong concrete floor specially on the 
south east side (Plate IXc) is undoubtedly to be attributed to the third period, 
that is about the 10th century A,IX It is difficult to say whether there existed 
any pillars in the earlier m&ndapas of the 3th and 0th centuries. But it is pos¬ 
sible that parte of pillars and jambs found in the floor of the ante-chamber and 
at the bases and pedestals of the Tnanda'pas of the 10th century belong to these 
earlier structures. The fourth and last period of reconstruction which is pro- 
bably to be assigned to the Ilth or I2th century is indicated by the concrete 
levels and pillar bases in the large windows in the outer verandah walls of the 
second terrace (Plate 1X6 and c) as also by the offsets occurring on the front 
side of the walla of the four pillared halls. These, it is quite clear, are not con¬ 
nected with the present concrete floor of the verandah as the outer verandah 
wall, connected with the window floors, is superficial in height and shows clear 
filling of earth above the level of the verandah floor. 

For the reconstruction of the monument above the second terrace the 
material is rather scanty. There are clear traces of a verandah* U' broad, at a 
height of 28' from the level of the ante-charubers to which access was provided 
by the stairway in the southern anfe-chamber. The main place of worship 
or cells must have been at the top as we find in some of the Burmese Pagodas. 
The great height at which the main sanctuary stood must have made this monu¬ 
ment a prominent landmark in the country around, and have spread its fame far 

and wide, hut jn the days of ite decline its prominent situation must have also 

made the shrine the main target for the enemy and the vandal. Natural forces 
of destruction such aa rain, earthquakes, etc., must also have played greater havoc 
at the top than in other parts of the building* Ever}' part of the superstructure 
must have been thrown headlong immediately the building fell into disuse and 
with every rain there would be a tendency for the dibris of what remained to fall 
further lielow The small chamber of brick with a door facing east and small 
niche to the west which was seen by Buchanan Hamilton on the summit of the 
mound was then represented to be the shelter of a Muhammadan hermit, 

fHmnmgham does not mention any such structure as it was probably m mins 

by that time. When the debris at the top were cleared in 1927 it was 
noticed that remains of a brick floor could he distinctly made out over a small 
area covering the western foundation wall of the main shrine. A portion was 
also overhanging the debris filling in the interior. Whether the floor belonged 
to the original sanctum or was part, of the brick chamber said to have been built 
by the Muhammadan Fakir was not clear, but the probabilities are in favour 
of the former supposition. 
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After clearing the inner face of the four walla at the top it was found that 

a piece of brick-masonry being apparently part of the floor had fallen in. 

This must have been due to the fact that whereas this floor resting on the 
side wails was in position, the portion standing over the interior filling had 
s un If along with the loose earth and debris inside, A space 13' 6" Xl 3' 3" was 

enclosed fay the walls, which were themselves 18 ft. 10| in. in thickness. The 

infilling, which was dug out, consisted at first- of hard debris of brick 

and loose earth found in layers of dark and light colour full of ashes. At a 

depth of 23 ft. concrete nodules were discovered and below 25 ft. pure dark 
coloured clay without any admixture of brick was found in the middle 

alternating with columns of debris. Of the walls the western stood higher 

and was better preserved than the rests. A slight outward bulge at the top 

was distinctly noticeable, the dimensions of the chamber narrowing down to 

ft. square as compared with 13' 6* Xl 3' 3* at the top (Plate Xu), Small 
openings like niches were discovered in the north, west and south walls, of which 
the western proceeds at least for 17 ft. 2 in. inside the wall masonry and the other 
two for a smaller distance. The purpose of these is obscure, but may he the 
drainage of water absorbed in the masonry by percolation. Below these are the 
inner mouths of the niefies which are to l>c seen in the north, south and west in 
the exterior wall facing the ante-chamber (Plate Xb), The latter are narrow pas- 
sagts with corbelled tops about 3 ft. in breadth and 5 ft. in height at the outer 
end, but gradually becoming narrower in size and partially blocked by smaller 
openings. The clearing of these niches was a matter of great difficulty. but with 
bamboo poles it was possible to negotiate at least half of the length. The purpose 
to which these niches could have been used appears doubtful although they may 
have been illuminated on festive occasions. 

At a depth of 38 ft. in the interior of the chamber four square platforms, 
from 2' to 3 sq. were brought to light at the four corners-and at 41 ft. depth the 
side walls came to an end, with 9 regular offsets descending towards a finely laid 
brick-floor in the centre measuring 6’6* Xft'2'. Bricks as thick as 4' have 

been used in the offsets, while those in the floor are 3' thick, A view taken 

from the mouth of the pit looking downwards reveals how the bricks 

were laid diagonally in the floor (Plate Xb). The platforms were only 

superficial and roughly correspond to the level of the ante-chambers and 
wnfrpo* outside. No Vlics or foundation deposit# were discovered on 

the floor, the only And at this level being two pottery cups. The platforms 

and floor apparently only mark a stage in the construction of the high plinth 

on which the main shrine stood. A part of the floor was dismantled and 

excavation was carried 3d ft. further down through the masonry. At lirst 
eighteen carefully laid layers of burnt hricks of foil size were uncovered, which 
were followed by several feet of regularly laid layers of brickbats. (ef. Section 
in Plate Xo), A*i interesting feature of the lowest part of the foundation 
masonry was an aperture 8* square almost in the centre which continued over 
10 ft. in depth. Its rough construction, however, precludes the possibility that 

it was more than an accident. 
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The fact that the foundation of the main shrine was being laid simultaneously 
with the construction of the other: parte of the main temple is revealed by 
the discovery of several ornamental bricks, terracotta plaques and plaque 
fragments all of the regular Paharpur type at depths of 56 ft. to 70 fi + from 
the top of the mound* Aa no difference is noticeable between bricks and 
plaques recovered from this depth and others used and set up in the regular 
basement it is evident that the entire superstructure from the foundation to 
the shrine at the summit was erected at about the same period. In this 
respect Paharpur offers a striking contrast to the great temple at Nalanda in 
which evidence has been found of no less than seven integuments, each succes¬ 
sive construction enveloping the previous ones. The auperstriicture* method 
of roofing and other details regarding the main shrine at Paharpur are matters 
of conjecture. General Cunningham's idea that the wedge-shaped bricks found 
by him indicate the existence of a circular kala£a or pinnacle is not home out 
by the evidence of the excavation. It is possible that these wedge-shaped 
bricks were parts of an arch belonging to the Fakir's shelter. The extraordinary 
thickness (about 19') of the foundation walls and the small span to be covered 
over what would roughly be the dimensions of the shrine may point to n high 
tower gradually tapering to a point with corbelled arches. 

The drainage of the entire area of the main temple and the immediate sur¬ 
roundings was carefully provided in the original construction. The enclosure 
walls, which run parallel to the corresponding sections of the temple at a instance 
of 17 J are pierced at intervals by channels V 6* wide (Plate Xlt), the total 
number of such outlets being 22* All these were no doubt intended to carry away 
rain water (rum inside the temple compound to the open ground outside, but in 
one case the outlet was carefully connected with a well-built brick drain running 
across the width of the passage and starting from the mouth of a atone gargoyle 
at the second angle on the north-east sector (Plate Xlfl). Fracing the channel 
to its source through the flours and walls of the first and second terraces it was 
found to have been connected with the floor of the northern ante-chamber 

(Plate XX Id), probably the most important .sanctuary. where lustra I water must 
have been poured in large quantities to necessitate the elaborate drainage arrange- 
merits. Similar masonry drains starting from the eastern, southern and western 
antechambers respectively were discharged in the north-eastern, south-eastern 

and north-western quadrants respectively. N T o social arrangement* for carry¬ 
ing away the discharged water through the compound arc, however* traceable* 
which indicates that the quantity of water must have been moderate The 

discharge ends of the drains from the north and east ante-chum hers both in 

adjacent angles of the basement walls in the north-eastern sectors are marked 

by stone gargoyles still more or 1™ preserved, Mr, Bauerjee finding two pieces 

of rock crystal in the adjacent area considered that they were originally fixed 

in the eyes of the wafcora-shared gargoyles. The channels in the south-east 
and north-west sectors had only U-shaped stones to mark their ends. At the 
point where the original drain from the southern antechamber emerges from 

the wall into the first terrace verandah, terracotta plaques were found to 
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h:ive been used for covering the channel. These, like other plaques found in 
the foundations of the central block were probably specimen* rejected for use 
in the decoration of walla at the time of the original construction. The fact 
that two of the four outlets arc on the north-east and none on the south- west 
leads to the conclusion that the natural slope of the ground on which the temple 
was built was from south-west to north-east. 


is 
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The Monastery. 

MemtUtety Aren* —The monastery or SanghdrUmt at Paharpur is a complete 
quadrangle and measures 822' externally on each side. It is easily the biggest 
single san<ffl(ir<iWfj that was ever erected in India for Buddhist monks. On the 
exterior the monastery had walla over 12' in height {ef. Plate Xlla and c), In 
plan it consists of rows of cells facing in each direction, generally 13' 6' in length 
opening on a spacious verandah 8' to 9' broad. In the middle of each of the four 
sides except north, there is a special block, containing three cells and a passage 
around them, while in the middle of the north stands a spacious hall—being 
the main entrance to the enclosure (Plate XIIIu). The total number of 
rooms is 177 excluding the cells of the central block in each direction, there being 
45 ceils on the north and 44 in each of the other three Aides. The highest part 
of the monastery mound was the main entrance hall at the north gate. In the 
southern and western central blocks there appear to have been no arrangement 
for ingress, while in the middle of the eastern block possibly a small passage was 
provided for private entrance. In front of the main entrance hall in the 
north gate a number of structures have been unearthed outside the enclosure, 
one of which on the east probably served as a waiting hall or accommodated 
the guards of the establishment. Others, such as the two circular structures 
standing on a square base (Plate XXVc) flanking the staircase were votive in 
character. If there was any lay population at this purely religious establish' 
ment. it is probable that the traces of high land or eminence to the north-east 
of the north gateway represent the ruins of their dwellings. The adjoining 
village is still named Bharmapuri, It is likely that although the Vihara founded 
bv Dharmapala bore the name of Somapura, the settlement that grew to the north 
along with this gigantic Vihara was named after the founder. 

On ascending the broad staircase built ol brick-on-edge over flat bricks, 
the main entrance hall of the gateway is reached- (Plate XII1E>). This measures 
50' by 47' and it is clear that it was renewed at, least twice. The floor of the 
hurt jieriod is mu tie of concrete on a soling of bricks and the bases of thick pillars 
and thin pilasters, all in atone, at regular intervals of 10' in length and 15' in 

breadth, show that the roof was supported on pillars. None of the shafts of the 

pillars were, however, recovered from the excavation and it is possible that 
they were removed in Mo after the destruction of the building, or were made of 
perishable materials like wood, In the east and west walls of the hall, which 
are still preserved up to the height of over 12', it k noticed that at the height 

of 9 from the stone bases, a band of brieka-ou-edge has been introduced in 

the masonry to relieve the monotony of the ashlar courses. The same method 
is employed in other walls particularly in the centra) monastery and the verandah 
on the second floor of the main temple. The present passage from the outer 
lo the inner ha]J is crossed by a stone step 2' 5" and a stone threshold 7’ IT in 
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width. A portion of the wall on the south aide of the threshold seems to have 
been rebuilt, some niches or recesses in the wall being subsequently bricked up, 
as is apparent from the vertical cut in the masonry bond near the door. The 
door leading to the outer hall was apparently bolted behind by a wooden log, 

as is clear from the chases in the wall which are 7|" wide and -6' deep. The 

inner hall measures 37' x24' and here also the banes of atone pillars and pilasters 
and traces of two concrete floors separated by a foot are quite clear. 

The inner hall leads one through the main verandah to a ruined flight of steps 
leading to the courtyard exactly in front of the main temple. It is not, however, 
casv nt this point to follow the exact way by which the passage from the main 
gate led to the enclosure around the main temple. The intervening space is 

now iscnpied by a deep pool, and there is nothing to indicate any brick or con¬ 

crete floor provided in the gangway which might have run straight from the 
entrance hall to the main staircase. At the southern edge of the pool and 
beyond the enclosure wall of the main temple, a stretch of concrete flooring is 
visible, Beyond this the clearance of the tank, however, brought to light only 
silt, and a few finds of minor antiquities, notably the image of Hevajra (Plate 
XXXVIJit). Possibly the floor must have been totally destroyed. 

Turning to the actual monastery ‘building, attention may he drawn to 
the cells situated immediately to the east of the’outer hall of the gateway (Plate 
XIYe) which must have been one of the most important places in the monastery 
area, and was probably used as an oflice or strong room by the head or elder of 
the Mahavihara. The main passage to this room, which was originally through 
room 2, was 4' wide, but it was later reduced to a narrow opening of only 1' 9' 
in width and 4' 7" in height. The reduction is effected by two wallings on 
either side, each about 1' to 1J* in width and closed on the top by five corbelling 
courses (Plate XIVd). In the east wall of this room was a recessed opening 
probably serving as a window. In the north wall, the room has an opening 
5' 4* wide, which was similarly reduced to 2' 2'. although the height was slightly 
greater. The opening here also shows a corbelled course on the top. The 
western face of this room is not clear but it must belong to the original period 
of construction of the entrance hall. The thick plaster made of strong surtt 
traceable on the walls of this room is not met with elsewhere in Paharpur. At 
a still later period the passage to the room from the north, east and south was 
filled up by debris and a new Boor constructed over three feet higher than 
the original floor. It was during the removal of this dtbris that the richest 
hoard of loose antiquities so far found at Paharpur was recovered. It consists 
of fi ve copper coins, several iron pieces and fragments of copper utensils, 30 
stone beads and over 35 inscribed terracotta sealings (Plate LIX). 

The coins include three of a unique type showing a rather clumsily depicted bull 
on the obverse and three fish on the reverse, and two belonging to the well-known 
type of Vigrahapala I (Plate LVIIlg). The beads included several diamond-cut 
cornelian beads (Plate LXII-27) of excellent finish. A majority of the sealings 
refer to two persons named Dharmasena (Plate LIXh and c} and Simbasena 
{Plate LlXa), who must have been important dignitaries in the first Pula empire, 
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a* their seals have also lieen discovered in the excavations at Naianda. There 
are several specimens of the sealings of the * community of monks from the 
great Vihara of DharmapSda at Soma pure 1 which formed the main clue to the 
identification of this site. These sealings show a representation of the Buddhist 
wheel-of-law flanked by two deer in the upper register and the legend in the 
loner (Plate LIXA), Big lumps of charcoal were recovered in this room, which 
from the grain, appear to be (he remains of palm*wood and indicate the use of rafters 
of this material for the roofing and their destruction by fire. In this connection 
il is interesting to find in a Nalanda inscription that the forces of VatigSla (t'.e., 
Knst Bengal) once attacked and set fire to the monastery of Somapura, 

The general plan of the rooms of the monastery is clear from that of 
room No, 5 (see Plate 1). Here we find a room measuring 13' 6" square with 
a Wick platform on the back of the room proper, the ground plan of which shows 
a projection formed by courses of ornamental bricks. At the rear is found 
a room 8' fi' in length and IS' 6" in breadth. Rarely as in the rear wall 
nf room i is found u recessed niche over 3' 6' wide which formed an 
adjunct or loft for the main room. The back room of No. 5 was provided 
with n floor about I' fi" higher and access was provided to the back room by 
placing a stepping stone against the back wall so as to facilitate ascent. But 
jn no case was any sej wrote entrance provided to the hack room, except through 
the main morn. 

The general character of the exterior wall of the monastery is its solidity 
and thickness (Plate XIla, h and e). The outer wall was as much as la' in 
thickness and from !2' to 15' m height. Signs of repairs m course of which a 
wholesale rebuilding of the wall took place are tit evidence at a number of places 
where apparently the old facing was completely renewed (Plate Xllc). The 
vertical joints of repaired masonry, visible in a large number of places in the 
external wall and the slight recessed or projected face of the wall at intervals, 
show clearly the frequent repaint which were necessitated by the wear and tear 
to which the wall was .naturally subjected. Apart from these repairs in course 
of which a slight bulging out of the renewed face from the old wall is inevitable, 
no sign of the erection of a buttress is visible. 

The ground plan of the monastery reveals the striking feature that as many 
ss 92 rooms contain ornamental pedestals occupying the central position as one 

would enter the cells from the verandah. The presence of such a Urge number 

of pedestals in rooms, which must have undoubtedly something to do with 
worship or ceremonials, is certainly not in accord with their character aa living 
accommodation for the monks attached to this Vihara, Such elaborate niche* 
and pedestals (Plates XV—XVII) do not occur in the monasteries of Nil an da 
and SamSth anti the purpose of constructing so many places of worship instead 
of a few private cha[*ls remains obscure. It may, however, be stated that in 
the original monastery constructed by Dharnwpila there was no such arrange* 
ment <*f ornamental pedestals as is clear from the excavation of the original 

floors of rooms wherever such excavation was possible owing to the absence of- 

!*ter remains above. The pedestals are generally associated with thick concrete 
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floors and broad doorways which exhibit an inward splay enabling the door* 
leaves to be properly supported, when open, in the thickness of the walls. All 
these structures must be considered to belong to the second period of the monas¬ 
tery when apparently the establishment was at the height of its glory, lu this 
connection it is interesting to note tfiat an inscription 1 recorded by a monk named 
Yipulasrimitra in one of the Natanda monasteries referring to the 11th or 12t-h 
century A.D., mentions that the monk carried out a programme of extensive 
renovation to the inner and outer sections of the fourfold monastery that was 
a : singular feast to the eves of the world\ If the construction of floors, estab¬ 
lishment and installation of the pedestals are alone considered as the work of 
this monk, there can be no doubt, that lie was justly pruud of his achievements. 
It is unfortunate that at Pa liar pur itself no record regarding the authorship and 
details of the work of construction or renovation has been left. 

In front of rooms 4 to 0 there are three stone pillar buses which must belong 
to the latest period of occupation of the monastery. The second buttress wall 
outside rooms 7 to 9 is decorated with a row of plaques und a cornice in the 
style of the main temple. It continues as a projection ornamented with a 
row of plaques (Plate XXVrf) on the east and west sides facing the courtyard. 
This is a work of the second' period, approximately the Jlth century. All the 
plaques here are of smaller size (size being 9" X 8*). One of these depicts 
a warrior with bow in hand and drawing an arrow put of a quiver, another 
shows a man beating a drum, a third art antelope ottichant at great speed 
with pen non hying from its neck and a fourth shows a lion with almost a human 
face raising a paw with its tail raised up. A stairway at a short distance to the 
cast led up from the courtyard to the original vepuukl, in front of room 11, 
hut it was built oveT by the first additional wall added to the verandah wall 
adjoining the courtyard. In the courtyard itself in front of cells 4 to 9 there 
jire extensive later structures, consisting 'of a number of irregular cells ranged 
round an open space (Plate XlXf>, foreground) but there seems to have been 
nothing of value either in the struct,wea or the finds. Two square platforms, 
one of which stands on ft circular base adjoining the second buttress wall in front 
of rooms4 and a, appear to be the only early structures on this side. 

\ number of small stones spread over the floor of room 10 are connected 
with an ornamental pedestal which has now disappeared. The pedestal in Xo. 1 1 
h hows not. only the projecting facade but also the short side walls, apparently 
meant to protect the wings "f the pedestal. Behind the pedestal in the hick 
wall of this room were found two circular holes in the floor which may have 
Wen used fur the erection of temporary structures such as canopies over the 
{pedestal. The verandah in front of Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15 has been dug to a 
if,wcr level and shows at least six rectangular brick pillars of the earlier period 
when apparently a railing possibly of wood was supported un pillars resting on 

bi±i4CS. 

Beyond room 15, in the northern side of the monastery there appears to have 
been originally a postern gate provided with the only other entrance to the 

-- ‘ /wf Vo! XXI, p. 97. 
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monastery except through the main gate on the north (Plate X\ Illfi), The 
different periods at which the monastery underwent repair and restoration tan 
he conveniently studied in the passage leading to the courtyard at this (joints 
The original level here is indicated by the well-constructed concrete floor associated 
with a stone door-sill at the outer side of the rampart wall of the monastery 
(Plate XYIIIf>). The second jieriod is indicated by a level V 6* higher tlian 
the first when the original entrance over the stone threshold w*as blocked up 
and the doorway renovated at a higher level in burnt brick masonry with inward 
splayed door-jambs showing for resting the door-leaves, as in the regular door 
openings of this period. Inside* a *mull guard room which flanked the passage 
on the east was now superseded by small niches on the west wall of the passage 
built at a correspondingly higher level which must have henceforth sufficed for 
the watchmen. A new floor, was erected throughout the passage which must 
have, as before* provided access to the interior of the courtyard and to the 
verandah on either side by means of a small stairway. At a later period the 
entire passage which was several feet !ow T er than the level of the monastic cells 
was filled up and the room brought practically to the same level as the cells 
in the latest period of the monastery. Even then the room eouid hardly l>e 
made to fit m with other rooms on either aside and during the course of excava¬ 
tion of the range of cells on this side attention was at once drawn to the 
discrepancy between the dimensions of the room and the shape and sine of the 
doorway leading to it from the verandah. On the exterior the stone-sill below 

and the filled-up doorways left no doubt as to the existence of the passage and 

the clearance of the entire area led to the results indicated above. 

In the adjoining courtyard there are certain structures within a boundary 

wall which encloses it on all sides except partly on the west. Of these* the 
square structure on the south which baa a small projection in the middle of each 
side is a platform piobably of the second period of the monastery, obviously 
of little significance. Another square structure immediately to the south of 
rooms 14 and 15 is also a later addition, as it would appear from its different 
orientation. The original verandah wall and the buttress wall supplementing it 
ahow a rounded cornice at the point where the passage leads to the courtyard* 
The difference between the earlier and later courtyard walls and the respective 
levels is clearly shown by the steps leading from the courtyard to the buttress 
wall of the verandah and those leading from the eastern wall of the passage to 
the original verandah. 

iu the rooms 19 and 20 the floor of the second period is constructed with 
well-rammed concrete wdth probably a lrtile admixture of lime and its surface 
is as hard and smooth as it must have Iwen originally. In the last room (room 
23) a number of jars were found on the floor apparently for the storage of grains 
and other necessaries. At the north-eastern comer of the monastery just abut¬ 
ting on to the north rampart wall and in a line with the eastern wall appear* 

a rectangular structure of bricks laid on edge t as in a landing' stage-_the 

landing itself being supported on a pair of cylindrical short, piers of brick 
work at either end (Plate XVfilch This work appears to belong to an earlier 
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period when the passage near room 15 was open, no access to the interior being 
originally intended here. The low level of the landing stage of the northern 
comer leads to the supposition that the latter was also fairly early in date and 
not far removed Lom the earliest monaster)'. A similar passage has been found 
at the south-eastern comer of the monastery removed 34' from the south-east 
corner where the steps of the passage are quite clear. 

Of the finds made in the rooms in the north-east side of the monastery h 
few deserve to be mentioned. In room 7 was found a fragment of the 
back ground (prabfowli) of an image of considerable sise inscribed with the 
parts of the Mahayana Buddhist creed. This undoubtedly pertains to an image 
which was once installed in one of the existing pedestals of this site. But no image 
commensurate with the size of the halo has come to light. From the next 
room (Xo. 8) came a stone image (Ko. S85) of the goddess Manaaa who is invoked 
for protection from snake-bite, the cult being particularly in evidence from the 
Uth century onwards (Plate XXXYUlg). This cannot be regarded as a Buddhist 
deity, but it is Interesting that the worship of many Hindu deities was prevalent 
at Paharpur. Several plaques and bricks with floral ornamentations were found 
just outside the monastery walls and it is possible that they were originally used 
for decorating the face of the exterior wall A stone image of the same type 
a» the reliefs fixed in the basement of the main temple was discovered on the 
®ucca floor of room *21 belonging to the second period of the monastery. It 
represents Vaaudeva taking the child Krishna from Dcvaki (Plate XXXIlid). 
The two figures are depicted exactly as several of the figures fixed in tic- 
comers of the basement of the main temple and possibly the reliei wu* 
originally one of the comer figures. In room 22 a small copper vc^c 1 
(Ko. 1072) with a hole in the pointed base was discovered at the back of the 
ornamental pedestal of the room. It suggests the purpose of some ceremonial 
ablution. A few finds of cornelian and agate beads are also recorded along 

with the usual terracotta objects and pottery. 

The eastern rooms of the monastery particularly at the northern (Phte 
XIXfd and southern extremities have been much damaged owing to the fact 
that the north-eastern corner was much subjected to the ravages of the brick- 
hunters owing to the proximity of the village and the south-east was brought 
under a Lot l Board road which ran through it before the monument was brought 
under protection. The central rooms arc, however, in a better state of preserva¬ 
tion On the east the monks mast have been required to proceed to the temple 
of Tara which has now been located at the Katyapir Bhita mound and the raid 
further to the capital of the province («z., i’undmvardhana or Mahastban) must have 
i l Jmmt -domi the alignment of the present Paharpur-Jamalganj Road. Although 
,t. mZ e»t ra L ™ situated on the north in proximity to the vrltage. it 
was inevitable that there should have been on the east side a subsidiary m 
Drivate means of admittance and exit for the monks. 

The central block on the east was, like the other two, marked externally by 
oroiection in the face of the exterior wall of the monastery, and traces of a 
jegulut break 6' (1* in width arc visible in the hack wall, where a few stops nmy 
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Jrnc Jed to the passage running round the central block. Of the floor and the 
shrme in the central block consisting of three rooms, only the ornamental pedestal 

“ * ; C SVaXb T rtM>ia U lireSCrVed - TJie «*■"» of a masonry drain, which empties 
y ] “*° tte L lnner courtyard and has been traced up to the front of room 

!h„ i T SUpP0Rjti0n that there rnust ^ becn a where ceremonial 

■ t on of images was performed. At a later period it appears that the passage 

\ t 1 K \ ru bo< * was °J )ft tTucte<l by the walls in continuation of the back- 
rf ^ tllC r0 ° m ” this *&> ^ the side walls of the central room. 

JtJT* was thus divided into five small cells, the eastern part being 

The frontage of the central block in the eastern side towards the courtyard 

S—t; *' froTO the «***> *** of the verandah 

2-7 ° projections projecting for a distance of 32' ended in a 

V l *T 11 fi " “ W ' dth * ° Ti K inall y tiie et cpa of this stair were built of con 
r, y “ v ' red l >- —« blocks .« learn i„ the J „ “ 

. 11 . o» . I.[lusting of big Stone Blubs which still exist {Plate XX]IV) 
There arc depressions in ,be middle of each of the stones forming dm ].* 

7 l "" ' VHCb lle of »bich they are made under- 

sent oiling to constant use. The tread nf the steps is J8* wide and the ,i 

B out , in height. The original level of the courtyard in front of the stepa nos 
ehnost am,Hat to that the originaj ground level around the main 
The portion of the central block nf the eastern monaaterv and the steps leadUm 
to he courtyard is. however, removed by «■ to ,he north of thec“£ o“tf 
eas c„, facade of the mam temple. The central blocks on northern and south™ 

sides U “ With thc “" lral "f the facade on those 

’ IV “. T’ “ f ' t "' re " 1 t1 * 1 “ lvin6 *° ,tc 3 “™ and other extension, 

on the north side the monument was no, built exactly in the ,e„rre'„ 

monastert- but was moved close, t„ the south, in wbiri, direction the dime' 

intervening between the central block on the southern eid. and the main teml 

is •»!. It is worthy of note that the central blocks at the landing on the cist 

and wee ante are llieawclvc. not exactly i„ the same straight line (see pteTl 

western landing living slightly deflected towards the south. The fact that 

h. sides of the monastery, ate not exactly in » line with the main temple c„„nut 

the^monastery! “ “ “ 8r “‘ m ‘ l ** c *“ t " m l»~"'‘ity ol the temple and 

Of the 41 rooms on the eastern side at least 24 ehaw the e*ist.„ce nf ..... 
pedes,als m stone or brick in them. They am usually r „ V 0 eng h Z 
4 0 or more m breadth. A large majority of the plans of these 
project,ona only on the front side, the other three side, be,no ’^T 

home, however, show a projection on the side as tint in room 45 while ,|!! T 
i" eoom fit shows an earlie, projection i„ md ^ ™ ' ,e 

at the back. Them am mtdtiple pcleetals as is moms 37 ,p k „ vv, T"” 1 
and 43 and the plan of the pcdeatnla of rooms 25 and 4» shows a elnal * ° ' 

m the cemje with butterfly wings, the latter being mad. of ^ l a 
.hem . a rectangular projeotiou in front of the rsgnkir petta, 
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have served the purpose of keeping accessories of worship or providing a seat 
for the worshipper. Between rooms 28 and 29 and in the wall dividing them 
is a small chamber 4* square probably for a guard. No other room similar to 
this has been discovered. In the elevation, some of the pedestals show con¬ 
siderable diversity, those iri rooms 43 and 44 being note worth v in this connection. 
The stone pedestal in room 46 (Plates XVW and XVc) is constructed with dressed 
stones fitted together by iron dowels which are still in position and the particularly 
thick concrete floor over it shows distinct traces of lime mixed with the concrete 
which has given it its present hardness. Rooms 28> 29 h 30, 33 * 34 , 41, 42 and 
44 arc provided with stone doorstlls and there are stones in rooms 34 and 30 and brick 
step# in 36 leading to the hack room. Two stones fixed in the front wall of room 
44 show that they must have been used as 1 bracket capitals ** In front, of the 
row of cells to the north of the central block there are a few structures in the 
adjoining court. A late platform adjoining the buttress wall of the verandah 
in front of room 33 reveals a row of plaques, fT high, including a curious figure 
showing a bust with cars pointed upwards, as though it were a clown (Plate 
XL VII e). Such plaques must have been originally belonged to the main temple 
wherefrom they were brought down in course of time. In room 37, stones 
have been provided at the comers of the multiple pedestal and there are grooves 
cut in them probably with a view to fix awnings. The back room here is shorter 
than the main room by at least 4\ There is a shadow circular brick structure 
in a corner of room 39, in which some ashes and charcoal were found. 

In the court adjoining the cells south of the central block on the east side 
are found some of the principal subsidiary structures within the compound 
(Plate XX a). The most important of these is a miniature replica of the central 
shrine (48" in length and breadth) in which the ground plan of the jmin temple 
with its triple projection between each arm of the cross is faithfully reproduced 
(Plate XX b ). ,In addition to the projection for the steps on the north side, 
in the main temple, there are steps on the other three sides in this miniature model. 
In this way the plan of llie main temple is perfected and made more sym¬ 
metrical in the model. The upper floors are of course not attempted but at a 
distance of li)' from the shrine, an enclosure wall roughly parallel to the shrine 
with outlets at intervals for the passage of water has l>ecn provided. Only two 
projecting angles are attempted in the surrounding wall and the wall usually 
3" tf wide has been thickened to 5" 9' in the middle of the north, west anti 
south aides. The entrance is in the middle of the east side. The original 
construction of this must be attributed to the 10th or 11th century, as hereafter 
it is unlikely that the rising of water level would have allowed the original 
enclosure walls to be used and imitated as in this model 

The elevation of the miniature replica of the main temple above the ground 
floor Contains several point* which also strengthen the conclusion regarding its 
age. Above the five courses of plain ashlar work there is a slanting cornice in 
which there are slightly raised-up knobs at each corner, while above are 
several courses of chamfered and half-round moulded bricks. The knobs in the 
brick-work are not known in the main temple but are met with in certain votive 
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it&pas and ornamental pedestals of the monastery' at Satyapir Bhita, It is 
worthy of note that the mouldings found in the elevation of the shrine are not 
extended to the staircases. In the compound wall, as in the floor surrounding 
the shrine, there are clear traces of at least two periods. The lower floor is 
about I' 4' below the present floor and was drained by a channel which is clearly 
seen in the west side of the enclosure walls about 8' below the drain of the later 
period. The foundation of the main shrine here is solidly laid going down to 
a depth of 7' 6' below the present floor level and made up of 9 offsets which 
again rest on a soling of brick-bats. The compound wail, on the other hand, 
goea down 2 below the existing level. A pit was sunk in the centre of the 

miniature shrine here and was carried to a depth of about 12 ft. from the top. 

Beyond a few bits of charcoal found at a depth of 9' 4' there was nothing found 

to show that any relies were deposited. In fact, beyond the discovery of votive 

tablets in a specially built relic chamber at the Satyapir Bhita, there is no evidence 
at Tabarpur of any relics regularly deposited in an ornamental shrine or cedi 
and the stray finds of charcoal and ashes made here and at other places cannot 
prove anything m this direction. Just along the outer edge of this building 
n number of circular brick fin hi Is of different sizes undoubtedly fitting one above 
the either were found. 

To the south-east of the Paharpur establishment at a distance of 160 ft. 
from the outer wall of the monastery Professor I). R, Bhandarkar brought 
to light a bathing ghat (J’late XXII d). It was apparently to trace a tradition 
-ilill existing among the people of the surrounding vilkgea that Sandhyhvatl, 
(he daughter of a king named Mahidalan, used to bathe at the ghSi 
everyday at the place excavated (A. S. /?., 1922-23, p. 116 ). This Sandhya- 
V f “ to ** the mother of Satyapir through immaculate conception 

which Mulmlalan refused to acknowledge and the legend goes on to narrate 
how Satyapir, who grew to be a great saint at the palace of his grand father 
was destroyed by a visitation of floods. It is obvious that around the ruins of the 
great establishment and the surrounding ruim of the ghat and the temple of 
I :ira in the neighbourhood the Muhammadan population of the 10th and 17th 
centuries has woven a web of legends to glorify their saints and holy men The 
ghdt itself consists of an outward parapet wall of brick masonry (5 ft wide) 
on either side of a ramp paved with brick-on-edge and concrete! The Wi* 
oriented not parallel to the south wall of the monastery but is slightly inclined 
towards the north. At the head of the ghat there is 'brick-work 12' 'in length 
m Wind, huge stone blocks are laid. The ghat further descends to a JLtl. 
slope of 41 ft . where occurs a band of lime stone slabs. The para net walk 
had splayed ends at this point, but the bottom is submerged under water level 
Ibe be, of this masonry ghat i, covered with sand which occurs here everywhere 
at thin level If, therefore the existence of a river is to he assumed in order to 
account for this sand, the river must have been at least a mile in width. 

At a distance of about 40‘ to the south-west of the ghat stood Mn 
bttle mound called locally ‘ the Temple of Gandhdvarf. W excavation reveaW 
the existence of a structure coming down from the 14th or 15th century A-D. 
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It consists of a rectangular hall measuring 22'XU' 6" with an octagonal brick 
pillar base in the centre and a small room about 4' 9’ square at the west end 
projecting in the middle of the western wall (Plate XXII e), If this building is 
a temple erected for worship by the Hindus during the Muhammadan period the 
room in the west may have been the shrine and the four small niches on the side 
walls may also have held other objects of worship. The lotus medallion and 
bricks with floral pattern used in the front wall as also the mortar used between 
the joints of the walls are sufficient indications to the period of construction of the 
building. A circular platform 24' in diameter with a brick-on-edge floor standing 
to the cast of the building and in front of the door may also have been attached 
to this late temple, but its shape is quite unorthodox and dissimilar to earlier 
structures for similar purposes. 

Another interesting building standing at a distance of 40' from the verandah 
in front of rooms 40 to 48 consists of a square solid platform in the centre 
measuring J7' square, with four smaller square platforms 10' to 11' 9' square standing 
at the outer comers, the whole being surrounded by an enclosure wall (Plate XX a). 
As this belongs to a comparatively recent period not earlier than the 10th or 
lith century, it cannot be it.ken to have any significance of ‘ a building of five 
stitpas’ (Pattto-stvfa) with reference to the mention in the copper plate of 

the 5th century, that its excavator Mr. Chandra claims for it, A similar hut 

smaller structure enclosed within a square stands in the courtyard in front of 

room 59 due south of the temple replica. There are late superficial rooms in 
front of rooms Nos, 61, 52 and 55. Two other structures in front of cells 57 and 
58 consisting o( four parallel walls of almost a similar height must be taken to be 
the damp proof courses in the foundation of structures that have disappeared. 
A complete structure with platform still existing can be found in the courtyard 
near room 164. In the southern courtyard, at a distance of 12’ from both 

the eastern and southern verandah walls, is found a square platform M' each 

way, with projections in the centre of each face. This is apparently to he 

referred to the latest period of the monastery, but its walls were at least S' deep, 
with four offsets in the foundation. 

Of the antiquities found in the eastern monastery, with the exception of a 
standing bronze image of Buddha in abhaya mndra (Plate LVIII, 6) and seated 
Kubera (or Jambhala} (Plate LV1 [1, e} and a stone image of Rcvanta. the god of 
hunting found in room 34, the rest are all of a secular character. From room 
28 comes a grinding millstone which was undoubtedly used for the daily food of 
the monks (No. 1223). Similar use must have included pestle ami mortar found 
in the concrete course of room 48, Other finds nre a copper vessel (No. 1508) 

in the court of room 65, a number of well-preserved terracotta drinking cups 

and other vessels from rooms 33 to 40 and bell-shaped pottery vases. 

In the southern monastery there are 44 rooms, besides the central block, of 
which at least half are furnished with ornamental pedestals referred to in the 
description of the other two sides. The block in the middle of the southern 
side consists, like those on the east and west, of three roc ms with a surrounding 
passage, but the outline® of the side rooms can hardly be made out. It is. 
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however, strongly built with at least 12 offsets in foundation. Only the course of 
a carefully built masonry drain which drained the water from the central shrine 
to the courtyard can be distinctly made out, although the gargoyle mouth at the 
discharge end is not visible. A feature of the projection is the existence at least 
of six brick piers with short walls in continuation running parallel to each other 
from north to south, which must have been intended for the support of the 
landing of the stairway which here led towards the main temple. The masonry 
of the landing and stairway Is however in a fragmentary condition, only the bare 
outline of the outer walls being made out. A row of plaques which was found 
in tiiu near the mouth ot the drain includes a representation of the story of 
the lion looking into the well and another showing a peacock fighting with a 
snake. * 

In the verandah to the east of the southern row of cells we find a flight of 
steps :r 4" wide which provided access to the top of the rampart wall. On the 
other side of the wall there is a landing, 11' 6' wide, standing against the exterior 
face of the wall which may have provided access to the top of the wall in the last 
period of occupation. At this point, we find a heap of broken pottery several 
feet in depth and it appears possible that the rubbish from the monastery waa 
accumulated here. In room 08, we find a stone at the back Wall, possibly 
providing a ■ step for the back room. In room TO an architectural stone image 
of a Dvsrupala in relief (No. 1403; Plate XXXVIII d) was found near the bapk 
door of the cells. It is of the same type as the stone sculptures fixed in thi 
basement wall of the main temple and must have been brought from there in 
the later period. Some of the ornamental jiedestais of the rooms on the south 
side arc interesting. Boom 74 has a pedestal with triple rectangular projections. 
Boom 75 has a well-preserved triple brick pedestal (Plates XV b and XVII 6), 
while room 84 has got a well-preserved stone pedestal with only one projection. 
Booms 75 to 79, and 83 have stone door-sills, connected with the later floor level. 
In the ornamentation of the pedestal in room 88 we find some knobs at the 
corners Iwlow the course of half-round bricks as we find in the miniature 
replica of tile main temple. The side walls of the room appear to have undergone 
repair as traces of two successive walls can be observed. A stone lintel appears 
to have been plated underneath the stone forming the door-sill here. Two bracket 
capitals have also been introduced in the sides of the door-sill. The verandah 
in front of these cells on the east side in the southern monastery appears to have 
undergone reconstruction in successive periods. The verandah level here was 
found to be at least 2' below the stone door-sill in room 88. This shows that 
the reconstruction of the verandah did not every time keep pace with the recon¬ 
struction that was going on in the rooms. The high level of the room here apjtears 
to have been due to the proximity of the central block. There are weep-holes 
in the verandah and buttress walls between rooms 87 and 88. It is noteworthy 
that none of the connections for draining the level of the cells anil verandah 
have yet been found to earn- water outside the compound. 

In the courtyard, not far from the rooms 73 and 74, are five shrines with a 
highly ornamented superstructure and a plan with a number of projections in 
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which bold toms ond deep comice mouldings are prominent (Plate XX <?). The plan 
of the south-eastern struct tire showing the shape of a 16 sided star is the most 
interesting in this group (Flute XV d). Its companion on the north showing 
two rectangular projections in a square plan has the battlement comice, as also 
the knob, which relegates it to the 11th century A.D. The other three shrines 
on the west are simpler in plan, having only one projection and earlier than 
the two on the east, inasmuch as the plinth of the former group has been 
encroached by the circular base of the star-shaped shrine. All the five 
were subsequently enclosed within a compound wall which touches a stepped 
approach from the verandah. To the north of this group is a well of which 
the internal diameter is S' 3'. The masonry is of the beat type and an attempt 
was made to relieve the monotony of the brick layers by laying some masonry 
in a herring-bone pattern. The presence of a well here is to be accounted for 
by the existence of a long hall at a short distance to the west which was no doubt 
the refectory or dining hall connected with this establishment. All this a reft 
is thickly strewn with pottery. 

In the south-eastern part of the .compound of the monastery at Paharpur, 
there are several structures, which must undoubtedly be connected with the 
feeding arrangements of the establishment. It is not possible now to uncover 
the entire length of the long hall, but the end walls have been exposed to n length 
of over 120 ft* commencing from the southern verandah. Heaps of charcoal and 
ashes found inside this structure indicate that the building of the last period 
here was roofed by timber and was destroyed in the course of some conflagration. 
There are indications of two successive reconstructions in this part., and it 
appears from the heaps of debm and pottery* which have been strewn under¬ 
neath the floor of the last period, that it was necessary to raise the height and 
level up the place before it was reconstructed for the third time. Three pairs 
of brick piers are visible above the floor of the last period and were undoubtedly 
necessary to support the roof to the south-west of this refectory- (bhojaiwMa). There 
is a well built masonry' drain in which two distinct periods can also be traced 
(Plate XXI a and 6). It is worthy of note that the drains slope inwards from 
the monastery walls (Plate XXI b) from which it appears that the water was 
in the end tarried to a point inside the compound somewhere in the north, where 
it has already been assumed that there was a masonry tank or a pool of some 
sort. To the west, of the drain, which has been traced to a length of over ISO' 
northward, there are three large wells in ft row, and it- is very probable tliat 
they supplied the needs of the kitchen and refectory* The large building further 
west, which extends from east to west, is apparently the cooking establishment 
of the vihara. The building consists of a large hall in the centre with a narrow 
corridor all around, but the masonry is of an inferior character. A curious 
feature is the presence of a number of stones arranged in rows around the 
corridor which are associated with brick piers on the further side of the walls* 
A quantity of ashes and charcoal was discovered (rom this building, parti¬ 
cularly at the western end, which seems to have been used for the actual 
operations. 
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The row of cells to the west of the central block in the southern port of tk” 
monastery contains a number of ornamental pedestals on either sides, Verv few 
antiquities were recovered from this part of the monastery. Hoorn 96 was 
broken through for the construction of a drain and shows clearly the cross sections 
of the wall and floor in the monastery. At this point the floor level of the brat 
monastery is a fa nit -V from surface, that of the second 3', while the uppermost- 
Is within a foot from the ground level. In the verandah the difference between 
the two successive fbmrs is only a foot. The best constructed floor is that in 
the intermediate level which consists of well-rammed concrete finished smoothly 
and in association with the ornamental pedestals found all throughout the 
monastery. The foundations of the rooms go down to a depth of over 8' below 
the original floor, there being several offsets in the foundation of the main wall 
adjoining the verandah as also in the outer rampart wall of the monastery. 

Hoom 102 was tilled up in the intermediate period and a pathway constructed 
across it and the outer wall to the south leading by means of a connecting gang¬ 
way to n platform running parallel to the monastery at a distance of 89 J from 
the outer wall. At thiff point a small mound stood out of the general alignment 
of the southern monastery and its prominent position Jed to its excavation three 
years earlier than the clearance of the southern monastery'. The raised pathway 
or gangway is 16' 0' in width, being made up of two walls, 6' and 5' 6' in breadth 
respectively, separated by a gap of 5' which was composed of a filling of brick 
and debris. At a distance of 9' from the point where this raised pathway joins 
rlie walls of the monastery, the path passed over a vaulted passage below running 
parallel to the south rampart wall, which is 6' 4* in width and must have been 
rn least 8’3" in height. The bottom of this is provided with a proper concrete 
ti™.r which is 2' 6" Mow the present ground level and must therefore conform 
to the ground level of the period at which it was constructed. The bricks of 
the vaulted roof of this passage were laid vertically with a slight inward curvature 
b-A lint, like vmiflfioira of a radiating arch. It is therefore clear that though the 
builders at P&h&rpur preferred to employ the trabeated arch in H p anning flhorf 
distances w in drains, niches, small passages, etc., they could employ the true 
vault when faced with the problem of spanning longer distances. A corbelled 
construction in the present instance may have restricted the free passage of people 
outside the enclosure from one side to another and was apparently given un in 
favour of vaulted construction. I„ the imitation 'cave' in the monastery No I 
nt. Nalaudfi a similar vault has been found. The growing volume of archamlo 
gical evidence now renders it necessary to discard the old notion about the 
knowledge and use of the radiating arch and vault in the pre-Muhammadan 


times. It would be more in accord with the ascertained facts to say that th 
Hindu and Buddhist builders all over the' East showed marked preference to tZ 
trabeated style, although the true vault and sometimes also the radiating JT 
were not unknown. B aren 

w VIZ*, ,h( J .P , ”W M ■ ■» 1*» plctlom (05' 6-X27- 

It stood about 10 above the adjoining ground level and -- ... ' 


,, j _ lT - - -not accessible from 

„.y otta, *<]. except tic mocMtcry (Pinto XXII Along ib milK .J” 
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face then* are a series of water-chutes, each I' in width occurring at intervals 
of 4' to 4' 3'. The channels arc each 4' 3’ in length, with fine jointed brickwork 
inclined about 2 in 1 in the older channels. Some of these were subsequently 
blocked up and new channels provided with steeper incline were built on the 
top (Plate XX (1 l>). At the original ground level outside, a sloping pavement 
of finely-laid bricks has been provided to drain away the water coming from 
channels along the entire length of the platform. The length to which the plat¬ 
form extends was not clear owing to its being enveloped with a deposit of sand 

which occurs almost everywhere around the Pahurpur settlement for over a mile 
and is apparently to be connected with the existence -of all old bed of a river in 
the neighbourhood. The top of the platform, though uneven, was once provided 
with a concrete floor as is apparent from its traces found here and there. In 
the northern portion traces of party-walls dividing a long hull into compartment 
are noticeable. 

As to the structure there van lie little doubt that it >.aa concerned, 
with ablution as the elaborate arrangement for the removal of water 

would show. The absence of any (trains within the enclosure must have been 

felt rather keenly by the large congregation of the resident monks and the 
addition of this structure contemplated when wholesale repairs and reconstruc¬ 
tion were taking place about the end of the Kith or beginning of the 11th century 
A.L). The only other purpose which could be suggested for the platform would 
be that of latrines, but the fine construction bntli of the platform as also of the 
brick -pavement at the ground level, the presence of the compartments in front and 
the absence of any signs of doors or party-walls between the channels precludes 
the possibility.. Besides the simple life enjoined on the monks and the absence 
of any scavenging class in ancient and even modern Bengal without whom it 
would l»e impossible to preserve the sanitation of the monastery leads to the 
conclusion that the platform was used for the purpose of ablution only. 

In the south-western part of the monastery, somewhere between rooms 107 
and 109 was discovered an inscribed atone pillar in 1917 by a villager in course 
of digging for bricks. The inscription was brought to the notice of the Yarendra 
Research Society of Kajshnhi and was found to contain a record of the installa¬ 
tion of the pillar by one Dasalmlfigarbha for the satisfaction of the Three Jewels. 
It is this discover)' that led to the commencement of excavations at Paharpur in 
1923 in this part of the monastery. The find, however, appears to have no signi¬ 
ficance in regard to the provenance and the pillar nmy have belonged to one 
of the halls of the central temple, there being no place for it in the astylnr con¬ 
struction of the monastery. It is likely that it was used as a door-sill in one of 
the cells similar to several other stones utilised in this way. 

The excavations of 1923 brought to light a portion of the southern verandah 
in whkh was discovered finely laid brick-floor divided into compartments by a 
double line of brick-on-edge. The floor extends to room 110 but has not been traced 
in any other part of the verandah. The passage at its western end also appears 
to have been converted into a room at the latest period as is apparent from *a 
narrow wall across with traces of brick door-jambs. 
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Among the structures unearthed in the south*western compound mention 
tnayfhc mode of two plain square brick stupas and two ring-wells. One of these 
is 4' ft" in diameter and its top was strengthened by a brick-on-edge platform 
10 3* in diameter. North of this and in front of rooms 115-117 are certain 
wallings where seven! earthen jurw were apparently fixed in the floor of the 
latest Itcriod. The late age of this area is apparent from the fact that it is 
connected with the last buttress wall of the verandah by a flight of stairs con¬ 
sisting of three steps. 

The western part of the quadrangle appears to be the only part through 
which there exists no opening throughout the i*riod of existence of the monastery. 
It was also the best preserved part »f the quadrangle of the mound and some 
of the WaU f " f tbe 'dls were preserved to a height of n' above the floor level, 
A panoramic view from the central temple wall gives a general idea as to the 
appearance of the site after excavation has been completed (Plate XXIV a). 
In the southern wing there are ten ornamental pedestals, while in the northern 
there are 12 including sonic of the best and most elaborate specimens particularly 
in the cells US) to 154. 7 

The central block in the western aide consists of three room! surrounded 
hy it circumambulating pannage. its position being marked out by n projection 
in tile exterior wall tif the monastery and a platform with projecting planeB 
towards the courtyard, over which the landing and flight of stairs led to the main 
temple (Mate XXfV i). For the support of the latter a series of live parallel 
mills and cross wall, as well, were emeted to serve as the foundation „f the 
landing. These walls, being laid partially on the walls of the verandah and the 
cross walls and partially on earth, have sunk at the latter places end present a 
curious wavy appearance owing to the unequal siukage. The earlier steps were 
of briok-on-edge with a concrete layer which were superseded by a brick-built 
stair-way of the later period. The exterior of this projection was' decorated with 
terracotta plaque, as in the southern block and a stone gargoyle marks the mouth 
of a masonry dramage (Plate XXIV i). which was carefully taken from the southern 
and central room, of the shrine through the intervening brick-masonry of the 
verandah and the projection (Plate XXI cj. Apparently then the object li worship 
was placed I,era m the rid. room, and not in the osn.ral room. Thar, are orna 
mental pedestals both m the central and the side rooms but that in the latter 
is more clalarmte t the wetl-rsmmed concrete door coven, the erections of the 
penial to shell, the dram belongs. The construction of the central Hock with 
its masonry descending in the offsets in the foundation (Plate XXIII » w uI " 
been noticed above. f ***** 

It w wmthy of note that in the courtyard adjacent to the gargoyle was 
found a beautiful broim mage (Plate LVIII a) reprinting Hare Ganrf L n 
Mahedvara , N „. «„ (bright The gml is W * 

, royal ease on , a double lata, seat, hohliag trim, in upper left end Jotu, Turn 

T HI i T\ lm ' bei ” E ”*** “ and cJJZ 

jVie goddess seated on h. lap to the loft and charncterised bv a mirror T "? 

hand. A cooplc of earthen jam full of sbelMimc, aaah «a L „,*) i. .--^ 
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the surface of (trains, were also found, In the circumambulating passage in the 
central block was also discovered a jar (No, 550) provided with a lid consisting of 
a half round brick, in which about 3| seers of cowries, some in good and others 
in an indifferent state of preservation, were found at the level of the floor of 
the later period. The find of these cowrie-shells raises the question ns to the 
common currency that was in vogue during the Pala period. It appears 
from the almost complete absence of any coins of this |»eri')d (8th to I '2th 
century A.D.) throughout Bengal that cowries fulfilled the purpose of medium 
of exchange at least, so far as the ordinary transaction of the common people were 
concerned. It is thus not unnatural that the monks should have provided them* 
selves amply with this humble currency. 

The verandah in front of rooms 120 to 122 when excavated revealed the 
existence here of three rooms 8' 6* broad connected by doorways (Plate XXII i «), 
and standing isolated without any connection with the foundation offsets of the 
monastery of the second period. In the verandah of 121, we find a stone outlet 
drained into a. channel which was carried across the verandah at a level over 

3' higher than the floor of the rooms below. The finds in the lower levels of this 

verandah include a big brick, measuring 17* xil* X3*, some terracotta plaques 
and part of an image of the Pula period. It ts not clear whether this early 
structure was already existing when the monastery was built, but the walls of 
these rooms are built over the offsets of the verandah wall on either side, It 
is noteworthy that at a depth of 10' from top two plaques were found on the 
door of the cells. 

A flight of brick-on-edge steps in front of room 122 leads from the buttress 
wall of the verandah into the courtyard (Plate XX11I c). In this room (No. 122) 
two jars were found at a depth of 4' 0' or at the intermediate floor level, and a 
steatite image of Manjusri seated in rSjjatUa to be ascribed to the i0th century 
was discovered at a depth of 5' 6' in one of the jars. In the verandah of room 
125 almost at the surface were discovered a number of coins of the Muhammadan 
period in n small pottery cup. These coins were issued by Sher Shfi.1i. and 
Islam Shah of the Sur dj'nasty, Bahadur Shah and Daud Shah Kurrani,- the 

last Afghan rulers of Bengal and a single piece was a rupee of Akbar. The 

hoard was thus kept at a time when Mughal conquest of Bengal was just emerging 
from the chaos that existed in the third quarter of the 10th century. 

In the cells on the western side, the better preservation of the rooms and floor 
enables one to form a dear idea as to the nature of the cells and the different 
periods in which they underwent repair. Thus in rooms 133 to 137 one can have 
a clear idea as to the nature of the back rooms and the way in which access was 
prodded to them through the main rooms. In the back or ante-rooms, which were 
generally at a higher level than the main room* it was necessary to provide stone 
slabs as steps as we find in rooms 12D, 127, 1*28, 133, 134 and 152 or actual steps 
as in 135 and 145. In room 145 the top of the stone door-sill leading to the 
hack room is 3' higher than that of the floor, with which it is connected. Its walls 
are 5'-B' in height, probably the highest in the monastery In room 136 the 
existence of a low vaulted chamber 14' in length is clear in the back room and 

t a 
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if i? possible that it was once approached from outside; but at this period tlw*re 
appears Jo have been no communication between the main room and the ante¬ 
room as the whole passage has been bricked up (Plate X[1I d). The chases in 
the wall at the springing of the vault may have been made for some wood work. 

The difference in the size of the original room of the earliest period with its 

splayed door jambs and that of the room of the second period with its splayed 

jambs is clear from a number of rooms on this side viz., 132, 133, 136, 137, 147, 
141) and lol where both the alignments are clearly marked out. As a general rule, 
the rooms of the second period have slightly bigger dimensions with a broader 
doorway in front. During the third or last period the splayed door-jambs 
were bricked up and is clearly represented in rooms 130, 132, 152 and 
Lf>4. Above the floor of room 133 a number of charcoal pieces were found 
scattered all round, particularly at the comer of the room at a depth of about 
2' 6* below the surface. It is possible that these were the charred remains of 

the rafters employed in the roof. In room 132, jam were uncovered in two 

corners and were found embedded in the floors of the second and last periods. 
The stone door-sills in cells 133 and 134 are as high as those found in 87 and 
88 and here also the contemporary level of the verandah was lower so as to 
necessitate the presence of a stone-step in front of room 133, Stones are also 
placed in front of rooms 143, 144 and 146. The apparent reason for this low level 
of the verandah is the existence of the central projection. 

The most elaborate ornamentations in the basement of pedestals in the 
re!U of the monastery are preserved in the northern side of the western wing 
of the monastery. It is difficult to see why after the construction of the gigantic 
monastery it was felt necessary to restrict the residential accommodation so 
seriously by building such ornamental pedestals in the living cells. It may 
be that the monks, who were accustomed to congregational prayers in the first 
period of construction, preferred to have private chapels each in his own cloister 
in the late or the 2nd period, and the diminishing demands for accommodation 
may have made it possible to provide for these individual necessities. At any 
rate, it is clear that while the. original monastery was designed for the occupa¬ 
tion of some 600 to 800 persons, not more than' 400 monks may have lived in 
the monastery during the second period or about the eleven century A.D. 

The pedestals in rooms 147 to 153 are among the most elaborate and 
occupy about half the space at the hack. In room 145, there is a big pedestal 
made of stones joined together by iron damps which have now disappeared 
(Plate XVI a). The large mortice holes, of which two are seen in the 
stones at the four corners and two in the front projection, were apparently 
meant for fixing some kind of canopy as the one in front of the pedestal in 
room 138, In the middle there is a brick platform, which apparently iielongs 
to a later period. The stone pedestal in this case can be compared with that 
in room 46, where also the use of damps jointed to stones is noticeable (Hate 
XVI tf). Among pedestals mode of bricks, those in rooms 138, 149, 153 an d 

161 and IBS in the north wing, are noteworthy. In plan they consist of rec¬ 
tangular sides with two or three projections in front, their elevations showing 
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a variety of moulded designs consisting of projecting and recessed courses of 
bricks (Plate XV). In the pedestal of room 149 (Plate XVI ft) a semi-circular 
seat composed of two layers of bricks is noticeable p which was probably 
used for keeping the deity when brought down from the throne, while on the top 
is a rectangular notch lor fixing af rod, most probably the umbrella rod* The 
pedestal in room 153 shows a number of bricks jutting oat at the top, which 
were probably connected with some superstructure. In the elevation of this 
are to be seen bands of dentil pattern (Plates XV a and XVII c) which are again 
met with in the decoration of the votive stupa in the Satyapir Bhita compound. 
The large round holes, one in front of the pedestal and four by the sides, which 
were made in the floor of room 133 (Plate XVII d). are meant for placing bamboo 
or wooden pillars to support a canopy or awning. The pedestal in room HU 
shows a broad band in the middle of the elevation (Plate XV) and that in room 

shows recesses between the hands of mouldings of the pedestal in which it 
is likely that plaques may have been intended to be fixed at one time (Plates 
XV e and XVII 

A general view of the north-west comer of the monastery is shown in Plate 
XIX «, On this side, the rooms were comparatively well preserved, but 
there existed a channel cut through the entire breadth of the monastery near 
room 162 which enabled water front outside to pond within the enclosure. The 
verandah at the north-west comer shows the bases of pillars opposite to rooms 
153 and 154, The northernmost room on the western wing (No. 155) appears 
to have been reduced to a small cell at the last period of occupation by the 
construction of a buttress wall against the eastern and southern walls of the 

original room. In the western wing of the northern side of the monastery, 
there are traces of pedestals or their Jbases in practically every room. The 
adjoining compound appears to have held some important structures enclosed within 
a regular brick wall, which runs from the verandah against room 174 to room 
16*2. The eastern part of this enclosure is not quite dear, but m the western, 
opposite rooms 162 to 104* there are some well-preserved structures (Plate XXV o) t 
which are marked of! by a separate enclosure wall (Plate XXV ft). At 

intervals there are rectangular weep-holes through the enclosure walk which 

were intended at different periods to carry off water from the enclosure, The 
most iiirportant structure within the enclosure is a square brick structure in 
which the lower part (Plate XXV tt) consists of three channel* separated by 

wallings and closed on the top by corbelled brick work. Un this as a foundation 
was built a room with a verandah. At several place# in the Paharpur 
enclosure, similar structures have also been found, the extant parte being the 
foundations consisting of walla separating the corbelled channels. Only in the 
present case, the entire superstructure is more or less preserved to some extent. 
It is not quite clear what the purpose of the corbelled channels was, but it is 
very likely that this device may have been employed in order to keep out damp 
from reaching the upper structure. On this ground, the whole structure has 
been called a 1 damp-proof + structure. To the east of this is another square 
structure within the same enclosure. Further west beyond the enclosure wall 
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is s biff well with ft paved pisiform around hmii^ one of the best masonry wells 
in the compound. 

It 3 rooms 165 to 170 the ante-rooms ol the cells are well preserved* and the 
stepping Atones, which give access to them, are preserved in rooms lti& to 173* 
The size of the rooms 175 and 176 i* unusually small owing to re-ami ngcmeuta 
of walla and the complex of rooms behind rooms 170 and 177, which corresponds 
to the important office room behind room 2 r is not quite clear. 

01 the finds of importance made in this part of the monastery, mention may 

be made of the bronze images of (lanesa (Plate L\ III f) found in the court iu 

front of room 159 h a bronze Jama image (Plate LVIII £) found in the court in 

front of room 170, part of a bronze prahhuvali in the verandah of room 175 
and a lew fragmentary stone images found in some of the rooms* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Stone Sculpture. 

The stone reliefs at Paharpur form the moat interesting and unique part 
of the discoveries ever made in Eastern India. The excavation of the entire area 
which has extended over several years has not brought to light any loose sculp* 
fcures of large size except two or three, belonging to the same class as the 03 
reliefs fixed in the basement of the temple. The number of the latter is at 
once so high and the pantheon represented by them so varied, that it is a marvel 
how they have been preserved in the position in which they were fixed over a 
thousand years ago. The stones used in them arc at least of three kinds and 
the styles of workmanship exhibit at least three different trends. Almost all the 
sculptures stand out prominently in contrast to the profuse products of the I’ala 
period in Bengal with which the Museums in Bengal, partic ular ly the Indian 
Museum and the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Hujshahi, have 
made us so familiar. The birth of the Pula school has been the subject of 
much discussion amongst scholars and while one school pinned its faith 
to the statement of the Lama Taranath that Dbimsn and Bit palo were the 
progenitors of the art of sculpture in Bengal in the 9th century A.D., others 
stoutly maintained that the beginning of this art in the cultural history of 
Bengal must be traced to a much earlier date. The contention of the latter 
group has been decisively proved by the discovery of a vigorous school of sculp¬ 
ture at Paharpur, the products of which are neither meagre nor doubtful. While 
one class of sculptures distinctly represents the traditions of the later Gupta 
sculpture and may thus be looked upon as provincial manifestations of the 
great Gupta art, another group shows a distinct original tendency, in which 
one may recognize the beginnings of the Bengal school, which afterwards 
flowered into an exuberant Pala school. A large number of the latter class 
pertains to the Krishna cult which apparently loses its force in the Pala period 
when the \ orship of Vishnu was at its highest in Bengal. Such a large number 
of figures relating to the Krishna legend, though without any general sequence, 
would indicate that a great centre id Krishna worship—the earliest known in 
Eastern India— was located at Fahaxpur, 

The find of these sculptures at the basement of the temple which must be 
attributed to the early Pala emperor liharmnpala provides one of the enigmas 
at Paharpur, While there is no doubt that these sculptures arc entirely differ¬ 
ent from the sculptures of the time of Dharmapala himself 1 , their installation 
in some sort of regular manner in the angles of projections and in the middle 
of the walls of this temple [cf. Plate XXVic, d and e) requires to be satisfac¬ 
torily explained. The avowed religious denomination of the monument itself 
being Buddhist, it appears rather strange that such a vast number of 


1 Cf. Bfctiflfjj: Eaticm J«#M 0 / Jfsiipred Sr, urt. Plat* I. 
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Brahmniiieal deities were installed in the nulls i*f the temple. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that in RjUnndfi* the premier Buddhist place of the time, sculp¬ 
tures representing lira hnui nurd god* are very common. Another explanation 
that can lie offered is Hint ready-made material must have offered it.self near 
the spot in the stmpc of mm* ancient temple. Tins is Hear from the fact that 
a number of older ornamentation* and evert image* of god* {cf. Plate XXIX c) 
and the defaced figure of Kuliera (Plate XXXVI have been found on the 
back and side* of some of the stone reliefs. The solution of the question 
largely depend* upon the age that could he assigned to the vast amount of 
plastic material in terracottn winch on the whole indicates n decidedly later 
tendency than the stone sculpture, but whose difference, it must 1 h? deemed, may 
onlv l>e the result of working in different material. The question must fo T 
the time being remain an open one, but the anomaly must Iw stated. 

The position of the different reliefs m the basement walls is shown in the 
accompanying sketch plan, where the serial number of the sculpture in stated p 
commencing in the order of cirenmamhulation from the main staircase. The 
first- sculpture that meets the eye in the second angle of the north-eastern quad¬ 
rant is a rectangular piece in which the north face allows the principal scene. 
The east lace which is only b* in breadth shows a standing female figure in 
a received panel in the middle, fringed with a border of beads with what appears 
to be * lotus surrounded by foliage above and two shallow curved four-petnlted 
lotuses in the top and the bottom registers. The main scene which faces north allows 
a standing figure holding up with Wm left hand above his shoulder a small figure 
probably a hoy (Plate XXIX a). Another small figure holding the handle of 
what appears like a plough (?) is on the left. The standing figure has the head 
bent so its to lie almost horizontal owing to the pressure exerted by the figure 
held aloft. The only possible identification of the scene is the incident of 

Pndambasura. a demon sent to destroy Krishna, It is stated in the Pur anas 

that the demon came assuming the form of a cowherd and mixing with the 

comrades of fCiislma and BalarAma led them aside so ns to get an opportunity 
to carry them away. A* soon as he lifted up Balarama, he was however 
crushed under the weight and was killed. In the present sculpture . we can 

recognise Bakrfima- in the lifted figure. The scene may thus be considered 
as representing two successive parts of the same incident. tiz. f tbs approach 
and the lifting of Balarama by the Asura/ In the same angle the relief facing 
east (Xo. 2) is made of grey sandstone which is more liable to wear and tear 
and was apparently supplied to the less skilled artists at Pulmrpur. The figure 
which measures 2* in height and 8* in breadth is a standing figure with 
matted hair holding what looks like a Kamandalv in the left hand, the right 
hand being damaged [Plate XXXVII rf). The protuberant abdomen and the 
marl: of a Yqjftoymnta passing diagonally over the left shoulder across the 
abdomen indicate that the figure may have represented Brahinii. It is note¬ 

worthy that in the Paharpur reliefs this god forming one of the Hindu Trinity 
is not shown with the usual four heads {ef. No, 51). The present figure may 
tic compared so far as the attributes in the hands are concerned with Xo. G2 
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(Plate XXX d) with which it agrees except in regard to the protuberant 
abdomen. 

Of the sculptures 3 and 4 installed in the next angle (Plate jULVh l), the 
relief facing north (No. 3) shows one of the prominent incidents of Krishna s 
life (Plate XXVIII d). The sculpture is only 1' 7' in height and 1 in width 
and is made of buff-coloured sandstone. Krishna is here shown as a boj 
standing astride with his feet placed on the heads of two prostrate figures, 
while holding in each hand the bent upper part of the stump of a tree which 
stands on either border. The incident portrayed here is known its the up¬ 
rooting of the two Arjuna trees (Yomofd^ano), The boyhood of Krishna is 
indicated by triple tresses of hair on the bead and the peculiar torque, >e.si es 
the usual ornaments such as bracelets, anklets and a diadem on the forehen , 
the elaborate kundala consisting of a broad piece of leaf [jMitm Au»w/ol«) nr 
noteworthy. The two figures below are Nala and Kubam who as the result 
of a curse were transformed into the trees that had grown m the courtyard 
of Nanda s palace and were liberated as soon as the trees were uprooted by 
Krishna, who proceeded there together with the mortar to which he had been 
tied down by his mother for some mischief. Sculpture No. 4 in the same 

angle facing east shows a standing figure in a recess between two pilasters o 
which the one to the right has almost disappeared (Plate XXXI f>). Lt » made n 
bufl sandstone and i. V GJ' m height and 1' 3' in width. The piaster to the left 
» curved in a slant over | of its length probably owing to the irregular size 
of the stone. The mouldings on this pillar consist of a vase and foliage pat- 
tom on the top and bottom and a superficially carved lotus m the reUapguiac 
register in the middle, with a lotus half-medallion above. A full-blown lotu 
shown above the lower vase in an unfinished register. The figureim e re^ 

is that of Siva characterised by the urddhvaliiiga (pent* erect***), ni i 

in „ upright crouching portion to the left, the matted hair on the beadand 
the third eye in the middle of the forehead. The object m the right , 
which in hanging is eroeeryand that in the left is a long rod, pro 1 > ‘ 

aith the upper peri lost, fined in a pedestal ambling a . stone rummer. The 
gTe” cM in a skin which appears on hi. right and one or two leave 
^ to hang from the girdle. A long garland o'er the left shoulder rarchmg the 
knees and the usual necklace of beads and ear-ornaments are to he noticed. 
The bottom of the standing figure shows rough quarry marks which tndtea 
rbat the rebel wss not properly finished. The entire figure was original > 
painted red of which trace, sre still to lie seen in part.. In "‘* Uo 
this relief stand, far hehind the other Soiva figures but it used not on the 

count be taken as belonging to a later date. . . , rk llfk , hl 

Sculpture So. 5 which is fined in the long wall feeing north m l « “■ heig 
end 1 in breadth. It is mad. of spotted bnlf sandstone and shows traces 
of being painted red at one time. The lignin of (leneia » shown a. .seated 
„n a pedestal in a rece*, on which Ids vehicle the men*. is carved m 

relief The hair is shown in matted curia which are bound in a km»t on th 
top The god holds a radish with leaves in the upper right hand, sweety m 
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the lower right, which he is probably going to consume with the tnmk extended ; 
the upper left hand bolds together a bunch of lotuses and the lower left rests 
on the thigh. A hand passing along the protuberant abdomen across the right 
leg in apparently the coiled snake. The forehead of Ganek bears a loWge- 
fihajwd mark which undoubtedly represents the third eye. The figure is on 
the whole much inferior in workmanship to the other Ganesa relief (No 17 Plate 
XXXII dl 

At the next corner are fixed two slabs of which the otie facing north (No, H) 

"? “ adt of It measures 1' R'xft' and represents a standing 

figure with the left knee slightly bent up (Plate XXXV o). In the uplifted 
right hand the figure held something, while the left rests on the knee. Shallow 
carved ratals of lotus appear below and the side shows a frieze of zigzag pattern 
of interstices followed bv four pete lied lotuses. Figure No. 7 facing east 
allows two figures standing aide by aide (Plate XXXVe), The figure on the 
left appears to hold a scabbard in the left hand hanging from the waist, while 
that, on the light apparently holds a sword. The lotus halo in the back ground 
may indicate that this figure is some divinity, while the other figure to the right 
with long curls of hair may be an attendant It is difficult to hazard anv 
identification. The next sculpture No. 8, appearing in the middle of the 
short wall facing east, is made of whitish sandstone. It measures l'0* in 
height and St" in width. It represents a standing figure of a man walking to 

Jp* , 'T 0,1 thl> heafl ftnd 0ne “ “ ch 0* the uplifted hands 

(Hate XXXIIlb); to the right » the half-length figure of a woman with anake- 
ooda over head on a platform, her head turned away from the figure. It is very 
likely that the scene represented here refers to the carrying of huge loads of atone 
for bridging the wean in preparation for Rama’s invasion of Lafika with the 
army of monkeys. It may also represent the carrying of the mountain Kailans 
by Hanunian, for the sake of her)* Rowing on that hill which were urgently 
required for reviving Lakshmann who had swooned in the battle. The figure 

tMhe left md,cates a NaginI whom Hanuman is said to have encountered in 
course of lus flying across the ocean, 

^nlpture No. 9 is in the wall facing north and is I' 9' in height and 8" in 

I 1 ^ ° f a d * ht -« ua,d UJ1 standing on Iris 

2* '** hMd re<lini,lB “ hi * h «- d rrrtmg on a 

The Jrii !' i V h XX f • PhC figUre ,H made wf whitish B P° fc ted sands tone, 
long curled h»r falling in tresses on the forehead, shoulders and back are 

realist'cally shown. The relief ls one of the best minor pine* at iVhunmr 

and it is posub e to connect this relief with the Krishna legend bv taking it to 

T *! ^ Wh - ** •* vigilance enabled' VasudL Z 
remove the chid bom » prison. The last figure in the norths uuadrant 
No 10, stands on the same wall and measure* !' |0' j„ hwht and h" L width 

and is made of mottled sandstone. It represents a .inn.-b. ^ 

t« the rinht with rh* i„f* i , . , a daiJCUl 8 Woi "aii standing 

The Ihr. ... 0Ver ,hc he " ,i * W| ri * 1 " ■ tkt abtnUder 

™ AS 1. h "'T aUv lnd **“ «* i“»* *»*» the ground „f«cr 

1C no together ntoking an alinoot. .. tvtotlito. The figure 
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it much «ura out und it .pptnio tint it wue intomlud to pottruy « mods of 

d “tTth. northern end of the mein enetern wall there ere two *ud v tur«e nt 

„* ‘corner of which the one feeing north. No. II. i. » -*** 

— a' i„ height nnd 11 in width. The ride ■ mnrlced by the ueual 

i ■ nfincit»fll fisjture^—a human couple—ate dtawn 

shallow lotus pattern design. The principal u ure 1 

in relict standinir over double lotus seats {Plate XXXVI ' ). b 

standing with the right arm advanced and the left leg bent, with the tip touching 

rtoun has putV, left arm around the body of the female and brought t 

X- £ sx X £ X 

t iu««** * wti j• "°z T„i jrltrs 
t x:fTnoX,x^ h LT rrx .rrxi i 

ebeente of which the figure h. to be ronridered « » (rondel « ofteo 

in the exterior gnrt“< * “ SZ'XJS H 

S=i*t u 

srs.FrtF it .m riii 

looker alKive, witli otig I ^ ^ 0 f the central rtgure 

/Pl.iee VXXVlcl The presence of a halo on tlie neaa <n * 

(Plate XXX )■ \ TrottM seem te. indicate that they are 

F - 

To ts u, te «M K mpture1h»t trike. the eye. of the yiritor • one 

arches the monu^tjrum^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ nf 

1 7 m hc ' g ^ ‘ , ‘ '' t pimrV ing the symmetry of the side decorative pilaa- 

sandstone. No P ^ * . .'the case of other sculptures on the 

ters ih maintained m 1 _ xtrpm( » left shows in the bottom 

south-east. I he ““J? ^ kf4 ( by tw<> Imlf-ent %hws of dwarfs on the 

T%he » Xub*,, «.. M hy two **-! »- ■*; 

„ The eeioicircutur med.llion nhovc the next |..U»ter which w on 

Tit. refcl ritow. ,. vertical ..I »r..«l-w,uk ; the ,„ m b «ri 

from the .nau. _ M of „„ . niche ..oil « fmg- 

th» TT of e centum in the middle. The initin thture nl the ucene » 

,Ttl» Z DM*!*. '■»' *• ™^™c*&dn. it nhm «™*«* 

S ' V “,. , Tribute pertienUKy in (itmlmdinn m | w me n «rt tmm An urralet 

, diet.not.ve J • ,h,. .. heir Mid the |.nweoee 

'Zztji 

X t'T 4h7hlL rXin left 1“^ »“* *• nght iS iB *■ 
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offering something to £iva, Besides the usual ornaments such as a necklace, 
bracelets, anklets, etc., the figure has a fillet ( kuc/ifi-baiidfui) round the- breasts. The 
next female figure to the right holds her arms above the head and small figure 
clasps her at the waist. Behind her is an emaciated figure in whom we may 

recognise Bhririgi, the faithful devotee of Siva. Lastly, at the right margin we 

notice the figures of Kushmanda, the ascetic who is being carried by another 

figure. The entourage of Siva in the present; relief is generally not found else¬ 

where and it is likely that the scene here depicted is one never portrayed before 
in any sculpture. A likely identification is the incident in which Siva is offered 
the cup of poison churned out of the milk-ocean by the earth-goddess at the 
instance of other gods. The first female figure to Siva's left should in ■ this 
case be considered as the goddess in question, and the other female as Parvatl, 
the consort of Siva, who is apparently distressed at the idea of the god taking 
poison. Sculpture No. 14 which is preserved in the same wall measures 2' 4* 
in height and 1' 3' in width. The niche in which it is fixed is recessed 6' behind 
the wall and the interstices on either side at. the top are filled up with bricks. 
The male figure on the right stands with the left hand on the breast of the female 
and the right round, her neck. The female figure stands left with her left leg 
slightly turned away and her left arm round the neck of the man, the end of 
the right hand being indistinct The drapery of both the figures reaches the ankles 
which is rather unusual (Plate XXXVH a); the hair of the male figure is done 
in ringlets which fall in short curls on Ids shoulder and the kundahm in his ear-lobes 
are of two kinds. The large cylindrical ornament on the left ear of the female 
figure is worth noting. Both the figures wear chain girdles with a flower-clasp 
in front. 

At the end of the east-wall are sculptures 15 and 10. The male figure 
facing east represents a standing figure holding a bunch in the left band and with the 
right hand laid oa the waist. This figure measures l' 9" in height and fT in width, 
and is made of buff-coloured sandstone. Two plantain trees flank the figure 
on either side. The bead ornament on the fringe and the bold but shallow 
lotus leaf border at the bottom arc characteristic of inferior workmanship. The 
next relief (No. 10) facing south measures 1' 9' in height and 8' width and is 
made of u bite-coloured sandstone. It represents an amorous couple standing 
in close proximity with arms round each other, the neck and legs also being 
parallel to each other, (hi the side of the sculpture occurs the zigzag pattern 
with the intervening space filled up by lotus medallions, the work being 

characteristic of the cruder type. 

No. 17, which stands in the next wall facing south, is a representation of 
Gane4a (Plate XXX11 <f), The sculpture is of grey-coloured sandstone of which 
the skin appears to be peeling off. [t measures 1' 9' in height and 2' 3' j n 
w,dth. Gancsa is here represented as a seated figure with four' hands, of which 
the upper left holds a trident, the lower left a snake which has coiled itself 
round the body, forming as it were a sacred thread (Skt. Vtjai^Yamopaviia} ■ 
the upper right holds a bunch of leaves and the lower right a rosary. On 
i ie pei ftsta to be seen a rnide representation of the mouse p the vehicle 
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of the god, scribbled m superficial line. A comparison of this representation of 
Gaaesa with others both in atone and terracotta would reveal a number of point* 
of difference. Thus, the Poio and which are characteristic of Gaaesa 

in one of the Dhyana*, are found in a terracotta representation on the first terrace 
verandah on the south-west and the eatables shown in relief No. 5, which b a 
much cruder representation than the present one, are also, not to he seen in the 


Between the figures 17 and 18 there appears in the main wall a gap which 
was later on filled up with loose bricks. The face of the main wall here recedes 
to the depth of 3' 1' and there are three steps, each 8|' to 9£' in breadth. There 
is no special mark of any image or a niche on the top of the last step as the 
height la only 2' 9' at the back. The only purpose which this recess m the 
main wall could have served is that of occasional shelter to those who would 
circumambulate the temple. 

Sculpture No. 18 is a representation of a Vidyidhara and measures 
1' ft' in height and 10*' in width, ft is made of white sandstone but is a better 
executed piece than others in this material. The figure is shown as flying 
from a double lotus seat with the left foot tucked up and both the leg* covered 
by lotus leaf leg-covers or boots, a* are generally shown in figures of the Snn- 
opd and his attendants (Plate XXXIV d). The Vidyadhare holds a garland 
or streamer in his hands. He wears all ornaments and has ringlets of hair 

bordering on the face. „ , . .. 

The next relief (No. 10), which is in the wall facing east, v 1 < m he.ght 

and U' in width and is fixed in a niche 1' II' high, bricks being laid in courses 
to make up the rest of the height and the interstices at the left corner. It 
represents the well-known theme of Krishna holding the mount Govardhana on 

his finger (Plate XXVIII c). In contrast with other sculptures representing this 

theme from Mathuni. Krishna i* here shown as supporting the bottom of the 
mountain with his right hand and uplifting it in the centre with a finger of hia 
left hand Of his lower two hands, the left is shown as resting on the shoulder 
of his male attendant and the right on the breast of a female figure to his right. 
The former holds a staff in the hand and the latter « drum. These two figures 
no doubt represent the denizens of Gokula who were saved by from 

the torrential rains sent down by India, by lifting the mountain Govardhana. 
The art of this sculpture U not of a high order. In the representation of the 
mountain snake* and irregular stones depicting rocks may be noticed 

At the comer of the first angle on the south-east side occur Nos. 20 and 
21 . The first measures 1' 8* in height and 10' in breadth. The sculpture 
is of buff sandstone. Of the two figures, both of whom are .standing, the 
left one ha* matted hair and holds something in right band, while the left 

is holding a rod ou the thigh. The figure on the right has curling hair and 

ornaments on the body. The object held in the right hand cannot be made 
out while the left rest* on the thigh. No. 21 is the next figure facmg south 
and is made of the same grey sandstone. It measures 1 J 11' m height and 1 
in width and shows two standing figures with « big halo carved in the 
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background. Both the figures appear to have equine faces (Plate XXXVII e) 
which are turned towards cacti other. The hail of both the figures are drawn 
with curls falling on the shoulders and each has a necklace. The left figure 
has the right hand in the gesture known as riUirkamudfa and the left is 

akimbo. The right figure hoick some indistinct object in the right hand. The 

heads of both the figures however have been damaged. 

The long wall facing south in the second angle on the south-east contains 
.'i>me of the most important sculptures of the Krishna cult. The builders 

apparently paid special attention to these figures as they have been finely exe¬ 
cuted and sheltered in recesses embellished with lotus-leaf pattern bricks. The 
sequence of the figures leads to the conclusion that No, 22 is a figure intended 
to represent Krishna and Rad hi (Plate XXVI Ic). This is the very first repre¬ 
sentation of this divine pair. Although the earliest mention of Radha is fco 
lie found in Hula's SaploBOtl —u work assigned to the earlier centuries of the 

Christian era. the association of R&dhS with the divine cowherd, which is a 
«petdal feature of late VaisknavLam of Bengal, is not found in any of the earlier 
Purilnji texts. Doubts have, therefore, been naturally raised against the identi¬ 
fication. but the " presence of the next two sculptures (Nos. 23 and 24) represent¬ 
ing Yamuna and Ba la ran is respectively. (Plate XX Vila and 6) raise the strong 
presumption that the divine pair is associated with Bale rare a and the river 
Yamuna the scene of Krishna's early activity, ft cannot also be said that 
the female here represents one of the tJopts or cowherdesses with whom hoy 
Krishna spurted, for the Imlo behind the head indicates for certain that the 
female wan of n divine character. We are. therefore, forced to the conclusion 
that this sculpture was meant to represent Krishna and Ridha; the latter 
being the only female associated with Krishna, for whom he showed a 
sjHH'inl preference owing to her heavenly character. The Hrahmamimrta Purina 
in which the Kadha legend occurs for the first time is undoubtedly later than 
the 7th century, to which the sculpture is to he attributed. But vt is likely 
that the beginning „f this -cult » to be traced to Bengal, the province where 
the future development* and ramification* of this doctrine were destined to 

occur in the song rhapsodic* of Jayadeva’s Gvtn-Ommtda and in the ecstatic devo¬ 
tion of the Vaishnnvn saint* from Chaiteoya onwards. The sculpture which 

i* in prey sandstone i« 2' 7' in height ami *2' 8' i„ width together with a 
holder composed of lotus. bead and half-lotus medallions separated by punched 
xigxag lines. The main stone contains the two figures and the jambs on the 
left side, the right jamb tieing composed of 3 secrete stones. The figure of 
Krishna stands rm**-legged with his right hand round the neck of Radha 
sml ihe left in the attitude of protection with the fingers pointing upward* 
The figure, well proportioned in the body, has short ringlets of hair on the head 
and is dressed in a Inin doth reaching to the knees and a on the upper 

part of the body. The face heing now worn out. the expression cannot be 

ascertained. The female figure him her left arm round the neck of Krishna 
Wlulr the right point* Mow with all finger*. Probably the mystic significance 
Of the attitude Of the Immfs of the pan is that of the union of heaven and earth 
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The close fitting garments of both the figure* are shown in wavy folds tn an 
artistic manner. 

Fig. 23 is a representation of the river Yamuna, carved out of basalt. 2' 6" 
in height and 1' 6' in width- She is depicted on her vehicle, the tortoise, with 
right hand touching a lotus on which a pair of geese is standing (Plate XXV11 «). 
A similar lotus stands also on the left, both issuing out of a lotus plant in the 
background of which two stalks are to be seen. In the left hand the goddess 
holds a bunch of flowers or a lotus. Of her attendants, both standing on crabs, 
the one to the left- (a male) holds an umbrella over the head of the goddess and 
the female to the right holds a casket of flowers. The ornaments and drapery 
of the goddess are depicted in a very elegant manner, the folds of the garment 
being particularly well-drawn. The delineation of the attendants, particularly 
the female figure, is also very graceful. The lower part of the male attendant 
appears to have been fashioned out of sandstone and the sine of the foot is 
rather out of proportion to the rest of the body. The present relief is pntlaibly 
the first example in which the goddess Yamuna is shown without her companion, 
the river goddess Gangs; but it is possible that among the representations of 
Kriskna-chanta there was hardly any room for the delineation of the Ganges. 

The last figure in this wall is an image of Balar&nm (No. 24), the elder brother 
of Krishna (Plate XXVII b). The sandstone of which this figure is mode is 
of a more durable variety than the other two. The height of the figure is 
2' 8" and width 1' 5'. The six-hooded snake, appearing behind the head 
of the figure, indicates that Balarama was looked upon as art incarnation of 
Vishnu, canopied by the snake-god Sesha. Of the four hands, the upper left 
holds a plough, the upper right a mace—in the exercise of which Balarama ex¬ 
celled ; while the lower right carries a drinking cup in which the female attendant 
to the right is about to pour wine from a handled jug. Balarama is known 
to be particularly addicted to liquor in which the YSdava fraternity is des¬ 
cribed to have met its doom. Ornaments shown on the figure of Balarama 
are characteristic of the late Gupta tradition to which this sculpture belongs. 
The htndala* in the care are of different design, one being apparently of the nonch- 
shell bangle and the other of the MakararKundafo type. The band round the 
abdomen {udara-bandha) just above the navel and the waist-band {kafi-baiulhu) 
are noticeable, as also the sacred thread worn around the shoulder (yajnopavUa). 
The male attendant to the left of the god holds something like a short dagger 
in his left hand and a bunch of flowers in his right. The happy expressi on 
the face of the god with somewhat gaping eyes is characteristic of the period, 

its also the knee joint. 

The next figure of basalt, T 5' in height and 10' in width (No. 25), on the 
short wall facing east, is that of a female in'one of the attitudes prescribed in 
Indian works on dancing, the left hand being nosed up and the right bent grace¬ 
fully to the left, which is known as the Kari-fuwta pose (l J kte XXXI \ o). This 
is a celestial dancer described 1 by Or, St. Krnmviach in the following manner, 
which fully brings out the artistic significance.—** On a double lotus, at .a 
moment of whirling and just before rising again, the dancer with forcefully 


» Indite tfcnfjpiifci-i, pjm 
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Wiit knees, the weight on the left foot, the right arm thrown across the body, 
the left shoulder and the left arm raised, the head bent and turned towards 
the right in the direction of the whirling movement, with the palm of the right 
hand turned outwards and the left with the palm Lnw&idi, loosely pending, from 
the bent forearm—holds a jewelled band, twined across the arms. The flutter¬ 
ing ends of the garment to either side of the figure intensify the movement, 
os does also the mass of liair coiled up and resting against the left shoulder. 
Simple and heavy jewellery, a Jong dhoti, with a raised pattern of * folds \ full 
of the vigour of the movement, and a pleated and tassel-like arrangement tucked 
into and hanging in front of the dhoti, complete the simple and hold accessories. 
They surround a body of intense!}' restrained plasticity, itself formed, as it were, 
by the dancing movement. The same holds good for the large-featured face. 
The eyes are enamoured with and swim like fishes in the movement of the dance 
and composition which makes the lips so blissfully relaxed. The entire com¬ 
position and the entire figure are borne by dance.” 

No, 26 at the second corner of the south-eastern side facing east is J 5' 
in height and only 7" in width, and is made of grey sandstone having the usual 
vertical band of lotus dowers on the side. Here the lotuses are eight-petalled 
and carved more deeply than in the other specimen. The main relief depicts 
a standing figure with curly hair, left arm akimbo and the right arm turned 

towards a small figure crouching on the left apparently in the attitude of suppli¬ 
cation. Relief No. 27 facing south is T 5" in height and T in width. It 

shows a standing figure with both hands resting on a club. The hair of the 

figure is treated in curls and the face is fiat. Apparently we have here another 
representation of a guard or door-keeper. 

No. 28 stands in the middle of the next wall facing Bouth. It is T 7* in 
height and 8' in width and made of grey sandstone. It depicts the figure of 
a woman, probably a dancer, standing with her legs crossing each other and the 
ha nils held up to hold or support some object above the head, possibly a long tray 
{Plate XXIX d). The usual ornaments, necklace, armlets, bracelets, girdle and 
anklets are shown. 

In the next long wall facing east there are three sculptures all showing a 
high standard of artistic achievement and all undoubtedly connected with the 
cult of Krishna. The first (No. 29) is the figure of god Indra (2' 6* in height 
and l' 10* in width). The material of this is coarse grey sandstone which 
has well withstood the effects of time. Indra is here depicted with two arms, 
a halo behind the head, hair flowing in curb on his shoulders and holding in 
his right hand a small object, which, if n Vajra, is quite unlike its representa¬ 
tion elsewhere {Plate XXVI1 d). A necklace consisting of three strings of pearls 
adorns the neck; while other ornaments, such as the bands round the abdomen 
and waist are noticeable. A third eye k shown on the forehead which is a 
peculiar feature of this figure. The only indication of the identity is the 
elephant Airavata shown as standing behind the god. The relief is made up 
of two pieces, the Left piece depicting the whole figure, while the right one the 
tail of the elephant and the details of the border. The hand is subjected to 
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the process of foreshortening. The sculpture is somewhat stiff but vigorous 
and the face of the god is lit up, with a broad smile. The ^ d 1^ * 
have been introduced on account of his connection with the Kpslma legend 
in the well-known Govardhana episode after which Indra is said to have crowned 
KriL or may have been fixed there as the guardian of the eastern q*** 

in which direction the sculpture faces. 

Relief No 30 is one of the most vigorous examples of Bengal art p 
seating an important incident of Krishna life, namely, the killing of the demon 
U or K«in (FU. XXVUL „) Tbe n ^ ^ 

r?J? -tdtTtlZtld in of Bedemi' which « 

incident 1 depicted here has been M ^ ^ ^ ^ Paharpur sculp 

the two brothers, Kr.shna end Beleridne, we* the Aeure 
the encounter ^ brothers had entered the grove to take the 

Dhennka, m a Tote gro\e, hearing the sound of 

fruit Iron, the trees for their e«np»n.«e S end th. A»»_ 
thA fallinff of Tala fruit rushed towards them. U win reliet 

pleur.in.ree te the ^ 7'' “ d to HuLdl and 

*? BalarLa 11 is mentioned as having attacked the demon 

the : othcrtJ naMc )y the Podma^rnim. and 

1 i. i e Krishna who attacked the ass infesting the palm grove. 

Brahwpurav*. » _ ‘ vertira * followed in the Paharpur representation, 

]t » figure it must be that of.the boy Krishna, 

youthful figure of Krishna is 

seized b> ^ me „tion«l the three tufts of hair on the crown, 

their r^mbbnee to the lateral tufta of the crow's wings are properly 
I in iSanakrit literature. The torque with m*lullio»s 

described as round the neck of Krishna is aid seen m 

peculiar to T **! ^ 1 ^ a(e ^ rded up with the upper garment (toto*). 

rTmTwhi hV prominently shown. It is noteworthy that in order to balance 
the hem of «hich i ^ bui]ders introduced n similar improvised tree 

the plantain tree o. thc TC Ue£ came to the hamb of 

b terracotta on the r#t. ^^ ^ ^ ^ any addition io 

the budders rcady-in^ . to be clearly seen on . this sculpture. 

tht TTSL ?T tlWath is . relief in hinieh i«eeit which I* 
No. 31 (helg presentation is that of brothers Krishna and 

oBdeisene detetiM. ion. _ , ombat with UhnnOt. end Muehtike IPInt. 

Bnlerime engeged m e t kt Mld |( ibh _ to 

™ 1 en/nenemcntetions th e two hcothe, 

-^7—^—^^7.li h. WM ■» F— .»»<“■ ■-»«» "t"—-. ’■» 

bone (/*A (nun, July P l® 5 )- 

* Jf. A. 8. L Ko. St, Otmtirfi «t P- *** H 
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are .similar to thaw of the preceding relief thus indicating the youthful nature 
of these combatants. On the right Krishna is engaged in bringing the 
wrestler Chin era down and has already uplifted him with a view to throw him 
down. The other figure is Balarama holding the hand of the wrestler Mushtika. 
The relief was originally finished in two separate stones, the horizontal cleavage 
being apparent; in the lower stone occurs a band depicted with lotus flowers 
which are treated more vigorously than in the superficial work found on most 
of the corner reliefs. 

At the comer of the third angle in the south-east side sculpture No. 32, 
V 8' XIO,' facing cast, consists of a badly worn out piece in which two figures 
are standing side by side. The right one is possibly a female figure as the left 
hand of the figure to the other side seems to pass round the neck of the former. 
Owing however to the bad preservation of this stone it is not easy to make out 
any details. On the side of this piece zigzag lines with lotus medallion 
ornamentation are carved in vertical bands. 

Sculpture No. 33 in the same angle facing south is made of dark coloured 
sandstone. Figures in this angle measure 1' 8" in height and 10" in breadth. 
It shows a damaged figure of a man with curled hair to right holding some 
large sized object with left hand ; at the lower end, to right, a woman b shown 
seated facing the standing figure ; on the upper border occur thinly incised 
lotuses. The standing figure may possibly represent Havana approaching Sita, 
but the identification is not certain. 

In the long wall facing east of the fourth angle stands the figure of Agni within 
a specially prepared recess with lotus-leaf decoration on the aides. This sculp¬ 
ture (No. 34) is made of greyish buff sandstobe and is 2‘ 9" in height and 1' 1' 
in width- I he top edge of the stone, which is 3-J* in relief from the back slab, 
is carved with shallow lotus pattern baud and beaded border with a flat pointed 
arch over the figur Agni (Plate XXXII 6) is shown standing with seven flames 
rising up on either side in the back-ground. Similar flames are also shown 
in an Indian Museum image of Agni, dating from the 9th century A.D, 
with a rosary and a htmandaiu in the hands. The damaged condition 
of the face does not show whether there was a third eye in the forehead 
but the matted head-dress (jaMjiita) is clear. In the right hand, which is 
lifted up to the shoulder. Agni holds a rosary and in the left a cylindrical 
object probably a kamamlalu, which according to the Puranas, form his 
attributes. To the left occurs a kneeling worshipper and to the right some uncertain 
figure, defaced. Agni wears the lower and upper garments and has ail the 
usual ornaments—a torque on the breast, ear-ornaments and a girdle {mekhali). 
Th« figure of the animal, which was Agni’s vehicle, has been badly damaged 
and admits of no identification. In other known specimens in the British and 
Lucknow Museums however Agni is provided with a goat as a vehicle quite in 
keeping with the account, of the deity in the Mmya Pumm. It is curious to 
note that the Indian Museum image has a ram {muha) as his vehicle. 1 The 
figure has been apparently pWed in the south-east corner, as Agni is the guardian 


1 i*4ian ,-JsJ-^tury, VoL LX II, p. 229 fl 
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of that quarter, but the Vedic conception about Agni having two bead* aaVM 
bauds, three leg., etc.. in quite out of plate with thb reproteu.at.on which 
appeal® to be based on Purarjic text® such as \ mhw~dhart>«Mara and Adxtya 

rU ™So» 35 and 36 stand at the eastern, end of the main south wall. Of these, 

X 0 35 made of whitish sandstone, which shows signs of wear and tear measures 
1' V in height and 10*' in width and stows two figures standing ***** 

legs. The one ou the left bolds a sword (!) in the right bud;I the oU»rte™. 
„7ch, we.fi. a jufd»«b»fd bolda a child!!) in the left baud. t"* 

The side of the sculpture is ornamented with a vertical band of lotoses as 
lining eight . more petals. Sculpture No. * it made of dark ...loured 
ZLuo end i» r r in be.gbt snd «*' in width. It represents . g 

bgure facing left with long curly hair felling over the shoulder mid with 
hub bantU resting on a club; apparently this is a figure of a *»r«pe » or gmtrd. 

The first relief (No. 37) fixed in the mam fwmib v.a\\ is made _ 

fheicht 2' 5" width 2' 3f) which shows signs of peeling off on the surface. Sn 
Thte sb-n a. a standing naked asoatio baring matted hair- *e b«d 
t iotamukuto) a third eye on the forehead, a rosary in the right hand and 
Ltemfufu in the left (Plate XXXI i). The ornaments include a pair of non 
ucntiue ear-rings (surpoiundala), a necklace of poatla with a (cntral r “ 

_ sil girdle at the waist. The anhBuwKiiJo D*"" 1 ivcctu,) is a fc. 
'JZ* -th L deoeting hi, celebacy. The left jamb of the 
which this relief ha, been fixed has been aupplietl in terracotta with a close 

V- t tr-i 

"r tsv-niS tr •szrttZ 

■.ther spec XXXIV c). The lotus halo at the buck and the headed 

^,"7beyond have more affioi*. with the inferior or local ll "j 

7 V- sell lace of the figure ate much mutilated, probably at the ban,!, o 
Ser, Tha t™ attendant. by the side. wh«e Ica.ure, arc defaettl atend 
“ teTiratc lotus seats-.he one to the left being a woman and «*»t 
the right a man apparently looking up to the B lent rj. 

. rw debt back-ground is the unlr means oi identification of tlua figure. 

It“i» -kbundanttv dear that tbia, the only undoubted Buddhiat imago among 
the reliefa fixed in ‘he basement wall of the Paharpnr temple, was htdd ». spana 
hr the congregation>.t this plane. There is a meeonry bmda or sooted 
water rewrv'.ir in front oi the image (Plate XI o) and lam- bately to the right 
fiBU „ „ wall is built against the basement of the temple. It is likely that 
1 daC to " bicb this figure ha, been subjected is due «. its being 
f or ill-treatment by invaders of an antagonistic faith. < t.nsidermg 
V g sntipathy between the Buddhist and Brahnianica! faiths in the 
toer Phi. period, it ia poaeible that the armies from Southern Bengal jbo 
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tarried fire and sword at the Somapure monastery may have been responsible 
for this damage. 

Sculpture No. 30 in the south wall is the figure of Yatna. the god of 
death, who has been properly fixed on the south as the gUArdian of that quarter. 
The materiaJ is sandstone and the figure measures 2' 8' in height and 1' 4 # tn 
width (Plate XXXI In). The place of the half round brick course above the 
image of Yuma is here taken by a stone, now broken into two, which has actually 
been cut to simulate the shape of the bricks. The sculpture is made up of 
two stones, the top portion including a part of the noose held by the god. The 
god is shown m standing in mmapada attitude holding a <pa*a in his hands which 
passes round the head like an aureole with the loose end fluttering on either side 
like the end of the upper scarf. He is dressed in a garment reaching to the 
knees and wears a necklace, two kinds of ear-ornaments, armlets, bracelets, a 
girdle clasped with a rosette in front and a fillet over the forehead on the top of 
which arc curled hair. A male attendant to the right has dress similar to 
the god and also a pita in his right hand and a female attendant to the left 
holds similarly a pata with the left hand, while the other end of the paia passes 
over the shoulder like a scarf. In fact, if the p&a in the baud of Yama 
had not been shown right over the head, it would have been mistaken as a 
scarf. The rides of the upper end of the slab are carved with lozenge and 
lotus ornamentations in low relief. 

At the western end of the south wall appear two sculptures both in buff 
grey sandstone much liable to wear. No. 40 is a relief in sandstone represent¬ 
ing Siva (height 2' 6', width V 0"). The attitude and attributes are how¬ 
ever, different from those of No. 37. Here the snake is shown as coding round 

the neck of Siva, who holds with the left hand the long handle of the trident, 

while his right hand is in the mradn or boon-bestowing attitude (Plate XYXIa) 
The border is decorated with the check or chess-board pattern which is charac- 
taratac of late Gupta work* 

Sculpture No, 41 facing south is in purple-coloured sandstone which is 

much worn out It » J' 7' in height and 8' in width. It shows an archer 
facing right with his how turned towards the head. At the top end there appears 
a compartment in which there is another bowman who has taken up the regular 

« Mha I™* 10 ” ^ " “Mr «■» I* was struck by a vertical object possibly an 

arrow. A small attendant figure appears at the lower right end of the relief. 

Sculpture No. 42 facing west is in purple coloured sandstone and is 

T m height and 84 m width It represents a heavy standing figure facing 
front with broad face and long hair possibly intended to represent au Asura. 
In Ins uplifted right hand lie holds something like a hammer 

“ “* .T”" 01th * No. 43 bumf *>uth i. mAlie 

• wkm>.. uud y jj- i„ tag,,, „„ d w _, 

,th,. » o Bmtai as «*, ba mldr (rom |h „ H . 

tar, protuheruiu abdomen. a taft, baud ™,„. in (jght r[ „'™ 

dawn. and th, Aurt «d plump, I,.,,. The aid, „f ... j, onameumTS 

U,U * 1 "*“* “ J >"*»» Oledullion. Tha next mliah (Xu. 44, „t„ch f". 
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west, is also of grey sandstone and measures 1' V in height and 10' in width. 

It shows two standing figures, of which the left is a female figure who holds a 
pot in the right hand and supports with her left a pile of vessels held on the 
head. The figure on the right, which is much worn out, is apparently a hoy 
(? Krishna), who lias the right arm round the body of the woman against her 
breast, while the right leg is also coiled round her thigh {this leg is quite 
different from the other placed on the ground); apparently the incident refers 
to the amours of the boy Krishna with the cowherdesses of Gokula. 

Relief Nos. 45 and 46 stand at the corner of the second angle of the south¬ 
west side. Of the two, No, 45, which faces south, measures 1' S' in height and 
8i* in width and is made of reddish sandstone. It shows in relief the figure 
of a man holding a child in his hands (Plate XXIX*). The figure is shown 
with long hair having no ornament and apparently to be identified with 'asu- 
deva carrying the new-born Krishna to Gokula, No. 46 facing west is of dark 
basalt and measures I' 8' in height and 8' in width. It shows in high relief 
the figure of a boy standing with head turned slightly to the left, the left hand 
resting over tie waist and the right holding a lump of probably butter, close 

to his breast {Plate XXXVi), The hair on the head does not show the usual 

three tufts but streams of ringlets; the corneal beads of the necklace make 
the identification of the figure with the boy Krishna almost certain. 

In the long wall facing south (angle 3) is fixed No. 47, which is J' 8' in height 

and T in width. It is made of buff grey basalt. The fringe of beads on either 

side of the slab is not drawn in a line and the slab tapers towards the top. 
The relief represents a standing musician holding a lyre of which the broad en 
is held in the right and the curved end with the left. The figure has long hair, 
a garment with vertical stripes reaching to the knees and a necklace. 

Relief No. 48 measures l' 7' in height and 1' in width and is made of much 
withered dark grey sandstone. It shows a man being roughly handled 
by two figures, one on each side, whose necklace and hair show that they are 
represented as boys (Plate XXlXc). They are shown as seizing with both 
their hands each of the hands of the central figure while placing one of then- 
feet over his. The identification is not certain but it is very likely that it 
deplete one of the exploits of Krishna. This lias apparently been taken out 
from an older temple as the side which was exposed, when it was taken out of 
position showed the part of a bare ktrtimukha face and the lotus and vase 

decoration below (Plate XXTXe). , 

Relief Noe. 40 and 50 are fixed at the corner of the angle No. 4 and are 

made of sandstone. The sculpture facing south (I' 8' in height and 0| m 
width) contains two figures, standing side by side; of which the one to the left 
holds a how round his arm and the one on the right holds a bow m his left and 
both probably a pack of arrows in the other hand. They may reprint the 
brothers Rama and Lakshmana. No. 50 facing west is 1 8 m height end 8 
in width and shows a standing figure with well-carved lotus halo behind the 
head which indicates that it is a divine figure. In the absence however, of any 
clear object in the hands, the right being shown against the thigh and the left 
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near the abdomen no identification is possible. There is a kneeling figure at the 
left bottom corner. Perhaps the figure represents a Bodliisattva. 

In the wall lacing west we meet with relief No. 51 in the fourth angle. It 
is of whitish sandstone and 1' -1' in height and 10' in width. It has two 
standing figures, the right one being that of a bearded sage with high matted 
hair approaching the figure to the left (Plate XXX Vc). The latter stands with 
both of his hands on thigh probably listening to the bearded figure. If the 
figure is to be referred to the Krishna legend it is likely that it represents the 
meeting of sage Garga with Nanda, when the former communicated the 
prophesy about the child Krishna. 

Xo. 5'2 stands in the middle of the adjoining long wall facing south. It 
is 1 5 in height and 11' in width, and of dark grey sandstone. On the 

right we see the figure of a woman standing under a tree holding a branch with 
her hands. There is another tree to the left against which a male figure lb 
standing with the fingers of the right hand placed against the mouth as if 


in wonder. The legs of both the figures are shown as crossing each other. 
Midway between the two figures appears the figure of a child as if it were 

dancing, whose right leg is tossed about touching the woman's leg (Plate XXXIY6). 

If this figure is to be taken as a new-born child, the relief may represent the 
birth of Buddha in the Sola garden at liumbini; but in the absence of any 
dear evidence it is difficult to hazard an identification. 

At the southern end of the main western wall stands sculpture No. 53, 
which is not accompanied, as usual, by another relief facing south. It 
is made of buff sandstone and measures ]' 6|* j n height and 8$' in width 

It shows a standing figure with left arm akimbo and right raised up but indis¬ 

tinct. There is a small figure at the lower left hand corner. The traces of a 
lotus halo in the hack-ground may indicate that the figiire is some divine per- 

In the same wall is fixed sculpture No, -54, measuring 1' 81' ju height and 
11* in width. It is of whitish grey sandstone and represents'a divine figure 
on the tight holding a bow, being, held up on the arms of a standing figure 
(defaced). The hgure to the left also holds a bow, which crosses that' of his 
opponent, and seems to be seated in a chariot with two front wheels A 
third figure with its head between t j ie bands and bowing low on the 
chariot is likely to be a female figure from the way in which the hair is 
dressed at the back of the head (Plate XXXllJc). The moat probable' 
identuteauon of the scene is the incident described in the Mahabhfirata It is 
said that in course of carrying away Subhadra, the sister of Krishna in id. 
chariot by Arjuna, there was a semblance of fight between Arjuna and Krishna 
the two eternal fmnda. This incident showing the two in a different altitude 
than the usual one must have been considered « a proper theme for repre- 

seuUhon m «dpture. The figure of Arjuna U also shown with a halo bTt 
it m smaller than that of Krishna. ut 


. • “/t ,. 61 " 1 “ , tJ r M! is » daA i-u, 

height and 12$ in width. It represents a scene in which two monkeys 
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are shown fighting with each other, the left figure having put on a long garland 
of flower* in addition to torque and ear-ornaments (Plate XXXIIlfi). tit the 
A’wAi'ttufAd Kdnda of the Rdtndyana it is stated that in the fight between 

the two brothers Valin and SugrTva, Kama promised to help Sugriva and advised 
h im to put on a garland as a distinctive mark so that he may not strike him 
by mistake. The figure on the right is undoubtedly Valin who is apparently 
embracing Tara with his left hand. She was really the bone o! contention 

between the two brothers. The fourth figure with its hands and head beat 

in the fore-ground may represent Aiigada, the young son of Valin, who was ulti¬ 
mately reconciled to his uncle and Rama. 

Relief Nos. 56 and 57 are fixed in the north end of the west wall. Of 
these, "No. 66 is very worn out, measuring V 7' in height and 1’ 2* in width and 
is made of grey sandstone. The figure to the left appears to be seated in a 

chariot and is fighting with another figure to right which is probably a bird 

with outspread wings. This may represent Havana's fight with Jatayu. On the 
side are bold cut four-petalled flowers and the figure of an attendant holding a 
rod. The figure No, 57 facing north is of dark grey basalt, measuring 1/ 61' 
in height and 10' in width. It is a three-headed standing figure with long 

hair and with left arm holding a sword or some weapon and the right placed 
above what looks like a semi-circular hillock, underneath which appears the tiguro 
of a woman seated with some offering in both of her hands resting over knee 
(Plate XXXVlo). A vase appears behind the woman and a flying Gandharva in 

the upper left comer. It is not possible to identify the scene. 

Nos. 68 and 59 in the next corner of angle one (Plate XXVId) are made 
of bufl sandBtone. The figure facing west measures 1' 7' in height and 10l' 
in width. It shows a woman standing with her legs across, and holding 
something in her right hand; two young figures are standing lower on either 
side (Plate XXVld). The sculpture to north is I' V in height and I' in breadth 
and is of buff sandstone. It has two standing figures both of which 
have ringlets of hair, the right one having a beard. The left figure holds the 
other bv the chin with bin left hand and has some weapon in the uplifted right 
hand. The figure on the right holds a sword or weapon over the head in his 
left hand. A third prostrate figure peeps through the legs of the left 
figure. 'Pile incident is undoubtedly one referring to a fight between A suras 
(Plate XXXVIc) such as that between Suuda and Upasunda. It is noteworthy 
that at the back of this is a defaced figure of Kubera, the god of wealth and 
the Lord of the North (Plate XXXV16), which probably belonged to the same 
series of the 1 Lords of the Quarters ’ as the Indra, Agni and Yama figures. It 
is likely that while the other figures being in excellent preservation were re- 
fixed in the Pshiirpur temple, the Kubera figure being damaged was rejected 
and the stone utilised for a fresh figure. The work, however, seems to have 
been left in the hands of one of the inferior class of artisans and the contrast 
between the workmanship of the two (Plate XXX\ I h and e) is striking. 

The figure in the next angle (No. 60), which is of black basalt, measuring 
2' r' in height and i r 2' in width, represents a form of Siva. The god is standing 
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in samajsado attitude between two plantain trees with matted hair falling in 
curls on either shoulder. He has the crescent moon over head, a rosary in 
right and vase in left hand (Plate XXXf>). He is depicted fully dad 
with the hem of garment appearing over the left shoulder and above both the 
ankles; a mekhala or girdle made of minija grass over the waist is tied in a 
knot in front. The side of the figure, which is carved with lotus at the top 
and square floral medallion in the centre and bottom, has notches in the side, 
suggesting that once it was fitted to another piece. 

The figure facing north (No. 61) is made of dark basalt and measures 2' 11' 
in height and 1 2" in width. It is an image with a high matted headdress, in 
samapada attitude, with a garment and girdle, similar to the preceding one (No. 60). 
The rosary or fl&sArmidfd in the right hand and the manuscript in the left hand 
leave no doubt that the figure is to be identified with Brahma (Plate XXXc). 
A worshipper with folded hands occurs in the left hand corner and the top of 
the slab is curved so as to form an arched band with floral decoration over the 
god. There are traces of red paint on the image. 

Belief Nos. 62 and 6a are standing figures both of Siva. No. 62 measures 
2' 8" in height and L' V in width while No, m measures 2'8' in height and 11' 
in width. The figure facing west in made of purple sandstone, stands gracefully 
with a slight curve of the body to the right, and h clad in a garment worn just 
below the navel and reaching down to the ankles (Plate XXX<j), Siva holds a 
rosary in the right hand held in the attitude of protection and a kamanMu in 
the left; the hair is drawn up in matted form and falls on either side in long 
curls. The sacred thread (yajnopavUa) has crossed knots at regular interval 
ami the methald or girdle is shown with a knot in front. The aide of this slab 
shows lotus deroration on the top and a long band of lotus plant with leaves buds 
etc., not found in any other piece. A part of the slab is cut into a semicircular 
arch over the head of Siva which bears floral decoration. There is an 
attendant at the left lower corner and a small plantain tree on the right 

The last figure in the series (No. 63) is that of Siva (height 2' 8/ width tl') 
and is of buff grey sandstone. It is shown standing gracefully with a bend 
towards the left. The left arm is akimbo and the right holds the blue lotus 
(ulfxila). There is a plain oval-shaped halo cut-in-relief on the back behind 
the head of Siva (Plate XXXn). The hair is matted with a knot on the top 
There are two different kinds of kwdalas in the ears, a bold necklace of beads 
armlets, nnd bracelet* formed by snakes, a girdle w hj c h haa ft ^ ^ 
and a loin cloth on the body below this. On the whole, the figure differs 

from all other representations of $ iva and the art here shows a distinct 
influence of the Inter Gupta atvle H 

Among the loose stone images found in the excavations the follow™ mav 
be mentioned:— fe / 

Stone head of Bodkwatim ( Plate XXATJ// a ).~Thia a part of an ' 
Bodhisattva with a high matted headdress crowned by a lotus *h* T ! 

Tl* «*»M. ™ <£ ***«4 an,! tfa fafad fa. ^ 

•" noteworthy. The hynre mny bo ettribnted to .bout the tenth eeotnry 
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Kubera (Plate XXXV111 i).—Squatting with the hands on knees and legs 
resting on pedestal in front; the back ground shows a square frame with a 
beaded border and a similar halo behind the head. Kuhera is distin¬ 

guished by a purse in hk left hand from which rounded objects, probably coins, 
ate issuing. 

Fragmentary imay *• of Herajra in dose embrace vdth his Soldi or female 

counterpart (Plate XXXVI lie).—'The cult of Hevajrn is not met with in India 
and apparently belongs to the latest phase of Buddhism before it passed into 
Tibet in which country the deity holds a very important position in the pan¬ 
theon. The god is represented with six heads in a row and possibly two more 
at the top corresponding to 10 hands. Of these, the central pair holds the 

Soldi, while each of the seven on either side holds a skull cup filled with 

some indistinct objects. The third eye appears on the forehead of each 

one of the heads, and a garland of Bkulk runs around the body. The figure 

is made of black basalt polish and is to be attributed to the late eleventh 
century. One set of hands was discovered at a later stage of the 

excavation, and the main figure was found in the clearance of the tank in front 
of the north gateway. 

Mutilated torso of Bodkisattm (Plate XXXV1 lie).—This was found in 

the clearance of the debris on the second terrace and was apparently mutilated 

in course of some invasion; only the portion below the abdomen has been 

preserved. One of the legs is resting on a lotus and the other is Eolded above 
the broad double lotus seat. The drapery is shown in schematic folds on 
either leg. and on the waist appears a highly ornamented girdle. In the foils 

of the lotus stalk below the seat arc shown three small figurines, two of which 

have a peaked head-dress, while one has flowing curls. On grounds of style this 
piece, which is made of black basalt, may be assigned to the eleventh century. 

Standing female figure {Plate XXX VI11 jO*—T itle is the biggest loose stone 
image found in Pahatpiir, but unfortunately it* fragmentary condition does not 
allow us to know more about it. The head disappeared and so have the hands 
and feet. Onlv one of the circular ear ornaments is preserved and the ends 
of traces of hair over the shoulders are to t»e seen. The drapery consists 
of a close fitting embroidered garment passing over the left shoulder. The 

ends of the folds are shown in incised lines beyond the body and over the 

legs. The undergarment is held on the waist by a richly ornamented girdle to 
the proper left of the figure beyond the capitat of a pillar, but it is not clear in 
what way it was connected with the main figure. Tentatively we may 

identify the female as a representation of the goddess Tar*. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Terracotta Plaques. 

Ttrtwotta plaques .—The most numerous specimens of antiquity from Pahar- 
pur are the terracotta plaques, the vast majority of which numbering about 
2,000 still lie in ,s it a ; those found loose in the excavation are not leas than 
800 in number. The terracotta art in India is as old ils the Indus civilisation 
and in the alluvial plains of the Indus and the Ganges, it is but natural that the 
plastic qualities of the loam should have been fully utilised for the manufacture 
of cheap artifacts for domestic use and decoration at purposes. The use of stone, 
which is available in certain favoured localities, has only been possible in well- 
known centres of art such as Mathura, Sarnath and Bihar. Prom all the ex¬ 
cavated sites in Sind, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, the finds of 
terracotta toy animals and human figures have been as common as pottery. 
The decorative terracotta plaques of Paharpur have also their counterpart in 
the tiles from Efarvan 1 in Kashmir, the plaques from Hanumangarh 5 in Bikaner, 
the plaques decorating the surface of the Stupas at Mirpurkhas 1 in Sind, the 
big panels of the temples of Biiitnrgfton 4 in C'awnpore District and the Urge 
number of plaques found in a temple at Sahet Mahal* There is closer similarity 
between the Sahet Mahet and the Paharpur plaques, but the richness, variety 
and exuberance of the materia! from Paharpur ate unrivalled anywhere else. 
In Eastern India plaques of exactly similar type have been found at Maha- 
sthan* in Bogra District, Sabhsr in Dacca District and at the Dab Parbatiya* 
temple near lezpur in Assam, These sites are approximately contemporary 
with the Paharpur temple and it would thus appear that the use of terracotta 
plaques in decorating the exterior of temples and shrines had been well-nigh 
established in Eastern India from the seventh century A.D. If the nature of this 
material, abundant but leas durable, induced humbler artists to take up this 
art than the sister art of sculpture, it appears that the sense of freedom from 
the trammels of iconography and canons of religion enabled them to exercise 
their fancy more freely and give full play to their capacity for rendering passing 
phases and moods in every day life. While the sculptor revelled in delineating 
form and anatomy and adding finishing touches to his work, the terracotta 
artist excelled in reproducing every conceivable picturesque subject, which the 
world of man and beast, nature and fiction brought within the compass of his 
fancy and observation. The artists of Paimrpur must liave been keen of 

* Anewof Kathmir by C, Kitfc, p, 
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observation and fully responsive to their environment and produced a folk art 
racy of the soil to which it belongs. In the words of Dr. St. Kramrisch 1 ' an 
acute sense of frolicsome freedom and of vigorous action reveals the Indian 
artist from yet anuther side The part that the local artists played in regard 

to the Paharpur temple may be illustrated by the fact that the details of 
composition of a stone relief are frequently finished in terracotta work. The 
Faharpur builders were thus indifferent as to which material was employed, 
provided the scheme of decoration was completed without any apparent- short¬ 
comings. The facility with which terracotta work could be manufactured 
locally at short notice while atone had to be obtained from a distance with con¬ 
siderable difficulty, probably explains why in Bengal they were not particular 
about the material they used as the medium of plastic art. 

In the scheme of decoration of the walls of the temple terracotta plaques 
play the most predominant part (Plate Xi.X IX/). Both in the basement and 
first floor walls there were at least two and at places three rows of plaques. A 
large number of these are still standing in the position in which they were origi¬ 
nally fixed, but most of the upper rows of plaques have been dislodged. An 
intensive study of the plaques, as they stand in situ, fails to bring out any regular 
sequential arrangement, and it appears as if it was only chance that determined 
whether a plaque with human figure was to be followed by a striding monkey, 
a goose or a conch.* * It seems that the general idea of what were to be the 
themes of the plaques was given to the artists add the latter were free to exercise 
their fancy as best as they could; the material fresh from the kiln was brought 
to the site and fixed in the wall by the builder. Even when a particular motif 
is repeated, it is clear that an identical mould was not used for producing what 
appear like identical subjects. In some cases it has been found that a particular 
plaque is fixed after it has been damaged or in a different position than 
it was originally intended. There does not seem to have been jiatticulsr 
group of plaques intended for homage or worship, except of course the Buddha 
images fixed in certain prominent positions, such as the one in the middle of the 
east side-wall. It is remarkable that ail the Buddha plaques found in the 
Sntyp.pir Bhita mound had. a seal impression inscribed with certain Buddhist 
formulae, the impression being in the thickness of the plaque covered by clay. 
This indicates that plaques with such divine subjects were manufactured m the 
process of construction. No such instance has, however, come to light to the 
plaques from the main temple. 

t Indian Srtiptltrt, p. 73- 

‘ToUtean oxtmpJc. the lUuktntfan in XXMX may lira* 1* ftn*lj*d I* <»>«•« muwerafdu 
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an d n funniiLg □ puj-b. 
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The plaques used in the walla of the ground floor of the main temple 
are of a standard height (1' 2*); the breadth, though generally 8' to 8£", may 
vary in different examples. Special plaques, which occupy the comers or 
angles of the walls, were required to face on two sides and were thus 
larger in dimension. Plaques fixed in the upper rows on the first terrace 
were manufactured in a special sire, about 0* square, and a small plaque 
measuring 6"x5^', is also known from the Satvapir Bhlta. At the other 
end of the scale arc some unusually big plaques measuring 1 6' x2j" or 
15|'xl4"x2f', 

Art idea of the date of the plaques can be formed by the form of the letters 
incised on each of the legs of an antelope (Plate XLVfflo), These letters, which 
read sahijd jyo, cannot be earlier than the tenth century and the words engraved 
show that the incision was dote prior to the firing of plaques. The anterior 
limit at Paliarpur is, of course, the construction of the temple itself, t.e., the eighth 
century A.D.; but it is interesting to note that the manufacture of plaques con¬ 
tinued for at least two centuries more. In some of the later buildings, e.g„ in 
the Satyapir Bhita, the specimens of plaques of the earlier type may be taken to 
indicate that they were removed from their original position and used in later 
structures. 

Among the divine figures illustrated in the plaques at Paharpur, Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist gods are equally and promiscuously found, so that there 
is no reason to suppose that any of them were specially intended to be objects 
of worship. Perhaps, the only terracotta figure in a somewhat conspicuous 
position is that of the Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude found in the 
middle of the row- of plaques on the basement wall on the east side. Others 
wise, there appears to be no attempt either to set apart, any place for Bmhnianical 
or Buddhist gods. Among the Brahmanical figures,- probably the moat numerous 
representations in terracotta are those of the god Siva who is also portrayed 
at Paharpur by more bas-reliefs than any other individual deity. It is. however, 
noteworthy that no two representations of this god here are exactly alike. 
All these varieties of the representation of the god are again different from 

the type of stone image popular in the late Pals period, namely, the Harn-Gaun 

image, of which only a single metal specimen has, been found during the excava¬ 
tions of the monastery. 

In the main temple at Paharpur the principal varieties of the representa¬ 
tions of.Siva may be classified aa (!) images showing Siva as a naked ascetic 
(£) clad images, and (3) representations of Siva in the form of a tfaga. To 

the first variety belong most of the standing stone reliefs in which the god b 

shown as (1) holding a in hand and a snake over the shoulders (Plate 

XXXIa), (2) with » bull by his side (Plate XXXI*), ( 3 ) holding a rosary and 
temottM* (Plate XXX fd). and (4) holding an umbrella of peacock feathers 
{imyvtackfotm) (Plate XXXIo). The only terracotta image of this category b 
the figure of Siva seated on a lotus seat (Plates XLIVo and XLIVe) un the first 
terrace verandah wall on the south-west, winch shows the god with his distinctive 
third eye and » holding the spiral-shaped staff of the tritiih. Among the 
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clad images, besides the stone reliefs, characterised b y the moon on the forehea 
or holding a bine lotus in hand, we have m terracotta at leas 
two other varieties, one in which the god is shown as standing w»th a 1 

left hand and garland of skulls over the shoulders (Plate XLId-2) and the o e 
consisting of a multi-headed form of the god with ten hands bearing differen 
weapons (Plate XLIVa). The former, with its gaping mouth and spear, may possi J 
be a representation of Bhviram, but the latter is certainly &va as Panchwnw 
(five-faced), although only three of the heads are apparent, A bust with t c 

hair arranged in the fonn of a jatajiita on the top of the hea an a so a mg 
over the shoulder, and with the third eye in the middle of the forehead _ 

be a representation of Siva ; but the figure, which wears a necklace with beads 
shaped like mango fruits and ear-rings of two different patterns, has 
mente on the person than i. usually permissible on a biva figure and the objects 
in the hand, one of which looks like a cup, are indistinct. Among the re¬ 
presentations of the Siva-Linga, at least two can be distinctly out among 

the plaques, one in which the Lings is represented as a single cylindrical o 
mantling on a regular Rental (pWH with the surfer* 
garland of flowers and banners flying by the sides 
another, which cortcaponda to the four-faced (e&rtnmuWa) Lingea 
f, tt3 being shown in the plaque on the top of the cylindrical .tail standing on 
a broad circular pedestal (Plate LVIa). It is noteworthy that the sbnllow inci¬ 
sion in the imitation of a vertical section of a Lihga, which » often found n 
structural atone Lingm, has also been imitated in bo* these «!««*»■‘ “ 
tenacotta plaques. It will thus be seen that the ooatnbntum o rp 

to the iconography of Saivism is not inconsiderable. 

OtheT Brahmanical gods represented in the plaques are Brahma, - . , 

Gan* and possibly also Sfirya. Brahma as found in one plaque on the south¬ 
west verandah wall on the firet terrace, has the usual four heads (one at the bac 
being invisible) and is seated on a euehioned seat holding a rosary >» the light 
and p«nbly a vase in the left hand (Plate XLlYb). The repletion d '« f " 
irom the stone relief in all reapecta but the attributes-,n the hands. Vishnu » 
absent Irom eoulptural reputations at Paharpur hut is found m »ne“ 
the aouth-west sida in the fnuUertace. As a seated figure he appeals in P « 
(Plate XLIId-5) holding the uaual attributes namely conch ID lower rig » 

in upper right the Mu. in lower left and what looks lie a short club 
in the upper left hand. It is significant that no aimilar "presentation 
Ta seated Vishnu is found in any sculpture of the Pula pnrtdI m Benga * 
the worship of Vishnu reached ite height, the only parallel being the \ishnu 
J a nar dana figure cut in the rocky bank of the Brahmaputra at Lauhatim Assam 
(^f. R. t A. S., E. C. 1920-21, Plate I). On the other hand, a number u p aq 
Lify to the popularity of the Kyiehna legend which » so well repented 
in the earlier stone reliefs. The representation • of a naked boy holding a 
pitcher on hie head with both hands accompanied by a man ho dmg an 
umbrella with one hand and supporting a pitcher on the head with the other 
hand (Plate XHa-3), another showing a figure snatching a pitcher from the hand 
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of a female (Mate XXXlXc-3), still another showing a boy holding the trunks 
of trees on either side {Yamuldrjuna scene) must undoubtedly refer to the early 
life of Krishna. Another plaque showing a woman churning milk with a child 

by her side may refer to Yasodfi with the child Krishna. The figures of an 

ascetic with matted hair holding a bow and arrow (Plate XLVTIIe) sometime 
with a qui;er or with a tree by his side, which is met with in some plaques 

(Plate XLVIIIe), may l>e taken to represent Rama as an exile in the 

Dandaka forest. The two seated figures of ascetics, holding bows and arrows in 
another plaque, may jierhape be taken to be the brothers Rama and Lakshmana 
(Plate XLV1II/). The popularity of the Ram&yana stories is again attested by the 
occurrence of the figure of the garlanded monkey which must be taken to repre¬ 
sent Sugrlva as in the stone relief. Several figures of Ganesa occur among the 
terracotta plaques of which the most striking is that, in which the god is shown 
(Plate XLIVtf) as standing astride his vehicle, the mouse, holding a bunch of flowers 
or sprouts in the upper left hand and a goad in the upper right hand, the lower 
left hand resting on the thigh and the lower right in the gift-bestowing attitude. 
The hair of Ganesa is arranged in the form of a jafajiita and the third eye in the 
middle of the forehead is clearly visible. Tins figure is similar to one of the stone 
reliefs (No, 17) except that it is standing; but it differs from the seated figure in 
atone relief (No. 5) and from other figures in terracotta (</. Plate XL! Id-1}, A 
loose plaque, in which a divine figure with a halo behind the head is shown as 
seated with legs crossing each other and holding in both uplifted hands full¬ 
blown lotuses, may be identified as the only representation of the Sun-god at 
Paharpur. The lotua in the left hand is not quite clear, but the boots in the legs 
and in particular the way in which the legs are shown reminds one of this 
representation of the Sun-god on the Bodh Gaya railings and other early figures. 
The god is ah own with the upper garment or scarf flying above the 
shoulders in the usual fashion of Paharpur. In the middle and later Pala period 
we find many stone sculptures representing tills god, hut no seated figure of thia 
type. 

Among the Buddhist deities illustrated in the plaques mention may be made 
of the following, all of which undoubtedly belong to the Mah&yana school of 
Buddhism, The Buddha figure with a halo behind the head and seated in 
the earth-touching (AA«m«pflrAi) attitude on a seat balanced on three stones, 
the central one of which shows the vajra symbol (Plate XLV6), is in a promi¬ 
nent position standing in the centre of the main eastern wall and was easily 
accessible for the worship of the circumambulating devotees. The traces of the 
leaves on either side of the halo must denote the Rod hi tree under which the 
Buddha attained enlightenment, but the structure or hills on either side of the 
mam figure, which may be the artist's attempt to indicate the hilly nature 
of the land-scape, are not met with elsewhere. The Buddha appears in 
other plaques mostly m (meditation) dhymuunudrn, earth-touching (Mamisparxi) 
und also in the easy {Utfmna) attitude. Three plaques of the first type discover¬ 
ed during the excavation of the Satyapir Bhiti, are remarkable for'the fact t hat 
encased within tleir thickness were found two seals of \ in. diameter placed 
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face to face, tie hollow being filled up from the back with earth. The Inscrip¬ 
tion on the seals consist* either of the usual Buddhist creed or a mystic formula 
(Plate LlXd, * and f) which appears to have been employed to give further sanc¬ 
tity to the figures of the Buddha, A Buddha plaque m hhsema shows the 
right knee tucked up, with the right hand in abhoyamudra or attitude of protec¬ 
tion. and the left hand resting on the thigh. More frequent than the figures 
of the Buddha arc the Bodhisattvas who occupy a prominent place m the Maha- 
vana pantheon. An interesting figure is that of the Bodhisattva Pa< mapani 

restedin rejra-parycifcr ym (Plate XLVo) with upturned I^, o( t,c soles 
on a cushion decorated with lot™ dowers separated by beaded columns. The 
dtem ot the Bodbieattva consists ot a peaked cap, a fillet along the bite ol the 
forehead decorated with foliage, an upper garment thrown acroM theI arm, an 
, girdle with flowered clasp in front, while hi. nght hand holds near the W o 
fult blown lotus the stalk of which U held by the left. The sanm peaked h»d- 
dress i, found on another figure of Mafijaid tamed to left. (Plate XL /I. ™ 
of whose knees hi tucked up and the bine lotus (irfpofn). «■■ «* *• distinguish, 
in- marks of the god, ia seen at the background. The ear of this figure, noli 
lh ; previous one. is provided with big circular ear-ornament. Another plaque 
.hows a corpulent figure seated on a lotus in the liKsona having elaborate arm- 
iris and a liccklece with a central medallion besides huge ear-rings, which pro¬ 
claim him to be Jombhela, the god ol wealth (Plate XI-Vc). In the right bac - 
ground we notice a loins; in the right head, resting on the knee, there is an indue 
Let ohiect which mav he a vase (jAofn) «nd in the cat »■ possfoly the figure 

Another, apparently a MU. figure, ta ..Urn m 
. w - v .„ ,„kata) over a lotus in left. The last is possibly to be 

identified with Maitreyo. the future Buddha. The figure of Manjnsrl seated 
m fildrenn on a toll-blown lotus on a plaque in the first terrace verandah on tire 
,. . .pi-.- XL1V/I can be identified owing to the presence ol c curicd 

knifo or chopper (tatori) over a lotus in the right background. This popular deify 
can atao iTJogataed on another plaque where another of Ins dnmjrnh^ 
marks .« a manuscript occurs on a lotus by the sule of the seated figure. 
X,' it "will be seen that the .won), book and lotos, all the three d,s- 
tinguiehing mark, of Msnjnsrf, are found on three different plaques at Pahnrpnr. 
7„Lg it female divinities in the Mahaynns pantheon, Tert is the most popular 
and the only one whom forms can he identified among the plaques. Plato 
Xi l Vc show.; an image ol Tark seated on a donble-foto. seat ,n Mmono. with 
the blue lo.ua <«**>, he, distinguishing murk. seen m .for light background^ 
The figure ia fully draped sad the fold, of the drapery on the upper part of the 
bodv are distinct. Another plaque portrays the name goddess, similarly draped 
wt in a standing position (Plato Xl-Vd). the presence at the lotn. ago,., sorv- 
fog ,o identifv the figure. The crude delineation of the bunds nod m .ho 
fetter figure stand, in contrast to the carefully moulded figure of a seated female 
(Plat* XL\U which should (xwsibly b« considered ns one ol the fomut of the 
Ldem. The plestic qualities of the latter figure are not commonly seen in 
the representation nf Iranian figurea among the plnquea at Paharpur. In the 
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later period, it appears that the eight-handed form of Tara 1 was popular in the 
Paharpur establishment, as sealings bearing the effigy of the goddess in this form 
have been discovered in the excavations at Satyapir Biota mound. The late 
date of this can be inferred from the characters of the Mahayana creed formula 
found on these. 

The Gandharvas are denizens of the sky and are delineated in numerous 
plaques ua dying either singly (Plate XXVI16 and f) or with the Vidyadham 
or apsarasas, their female counterparts {Plate XLVIIcJ. Their legs, covered by 
lotus-shaped boots, are invariably shown as turned upward in the act of light, 
their hnir is braided and their bodies appear to be floating in space. . They, 
are shown as holding a sword and a noose (Plate XLVI1/) or lotuses or more 
commonly as carrying a garland. A plaque on the first terrace verandah shows a 
GandJmrva holding a broken necklace in his hand, the pearls or beads having 

accumulated on the floor (Plate XLVlit). One plaque shows a Gandharva 

riding a rhinoceros {Plate XL Vie). In one instance, three adjacent plaques 
form together a group showing the worship of £iva-lihga by Gandharvas holding 
garlands in their, ha mis. Among the semi-divine and semi-human subjects 

treated by the Puharpur artist special mention must be made of Gandharvas, 
Kirtiittvkha* or lion-faces and Nagas, -The combined human and leonine 
characteristics of htriintukitas have made this motif a very popular one in Indian 
architecture and its auspicious character reflected by showering of pearls or 

lotuses from the mouth lends itself admirably for decorative purpose. Plate 

X!.\ la shows a conventional pearl string issuing from the mouth of a figure 
with an oval coiffeur with rather stylised floral decoration below. Plate 
XLVI lid shows a composite head with hums above, protruding ears and a lotus 
issuing from mouth. With the Kirtitnukha faces may be connected a peculiar 
type of leogrypb showing arms crossed in front and the mane standing over 
either flank (fl.ite XIA lie). I he Xagas are a class of senu-buman beings in 
Indian mythology and it is no wonder that several representations of these figures 
are found at Pah a r pur. They are shown either as having snake-hoods instead 
of heads (Plate XLVJb) or hoods above the regular heads {Plate XLVI f) or with 
the lower pari, depicted as the tail of a snake (Plate XLIIIc-1 and e-3). In 
earlier Indian sculpture as at Bharhut the latter type is abundant but in Pahar- 
pur it is the other type which is more frequently met with. The Nagas and 
Naginis are often shown as making obeisance (Plate XLVI/) probably to Buddha, 
xus we find at Saficbi and Bharhut and sometimes as playing on musical instru¬ 
ments (Plate XLVIc). Connected with serpent-lore mav be considered, the 
representations of GarmK the traditional enemy of the snake world. A plaque 
found at Puharpur shows Gannja as a human being, holding two hooded snakes 
on cither flank (Plate LIV/). Another representation shows Garuda as squat- 
ti ng with mi almost human face ami plumage unfurled behind {Plate LIVhj, 

,hi ^xvm i 
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strikingly reminiscent of Garad& on the silver coins of the Guptas and in Indo¬ 
nesian sculpture. The feet and chest as well as the face in this representation 
are almost human, a distinction also shared by the representation of a jieacock 
(Plate LlVd) in almost similar attitude. The plumage in the latter is 
decorated by the characteristic eyelets treated appropriately to the Sanskrit 
name with so manv 11 little moons” (chandrakas). The natural antipathy 
between the -peacock‘and the snake, as also the mongoose and the snake finds 
frequent representation among the plaques at Paharpur, A fight between a 
peacock and cobra is shown generally as leading to the discomfiture of t ie 
latter as will be seen from Piste LVc. The representation of a cobra issumg out 
of a conical anthill (Plate XLVld) is supplemented by the portrayal in another 
plaque of the perching of a peacock on an anthill in the act of attacking a 
cobra which is issuing out of it (Plate XLiUc). One plaque shows a pair of cobras 
with their bodies entwined around each other as at the time of mating (Plate 
XLIIlj), while another has two cobras standing vertically on their ta s Wlt 

their hoods up, as engaged in a fight. 

Composite animals showing bird’s heads with wings and legs and human 
bodies or animal bodies with human heads are very commonly met with among 
the Paharpur plaques (Plate XL 6-3 and 4, 0-5, d-5) sometimes in group of 
five or six arranged in sequence. Popular fancy delighted in conceiving of such 
feathered centaur, and hybrid, and the terracotta artist apparently more than 
satisfied the eravin* A rather noteworthy composite being shows a head with 
goat's horns and a~ body with spots as that of a leopard (Plate XU-5). A 
couple with U human upper part and bovine legs and tail standing side by side 
with anna round each other’s neck is depicted in a plaque (Plate XLIM). 
Another grotesque figure showing a human head with long pointed ears, placed 
oi a JEtal i. depicted in another plaque (Plate XLVlIe). 

The essentially popular nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is reflect¬ 
ed in its delineation ot stories current in folk-lore. MacdoneU 1 found m old 
Indian story lore ‘the most original department of Indian literature, which 
has exercised a greater influence in foreign literature than any other branch of 
Indian writing’. Several of the popular stories from the earliest and most 
‘ leW translated work, the Panchatantra can be recognised in the Paharpur 
plaques Such, for example, is the well-known story (No. 1 of the 1st Tcmtra) 
h the meddlesome monkey, which came to grief by pulling nut a wedge from a 
split up beam of wood in a raw mill It is repeated at least thr.ee on the Pahar- 
our plaques, where we see a monkey perched on a beam in an inclined position 
11S in the process of sawing, with the wedge in ite hand, which is the key to the 
tforv (KUotpail vamrai i) (Plate Lite). Another well-known story- (No. « of the 
first TarUm) of which several illustrations have been found at l*aharpur is that 
uf the lion Madonmatta (‘ haughty ’), who was decoyed by a hare into a well, 
where the lion mistook its own reflection for another beast and in trying to light 
with it i-erished by drowning. The artiste of Paharpur apparently found it 
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necessary to omit nil other details except the figure of the lion looking Into the 
well (Plat* Lllrf), A number of plaques depicting ' a lion in a cave f (Plate 
fdlc), apparently refer to another story, thftt of the 'talking cave’, found only 
in certain versions of the Panchdtanlra, such as the Tantrakkyatfih& of Kash¬ 
mir, the -Inina versions and the Bnhatkathd, and therefore considered as 
secondary in its entirety. 1 As remarked above, the utmost brevity demanded 
in the treatment by the nature of the material led to the elimination of even 
such essential elements of -the story as the jackal, standing in front of the cave 
who?" imaginary conversation with the cave led the lion to respond in roars' 
We thus see only the lion in the cave, apparently in the attitude of roaring, and 
no other details. This almost cryptic treatment and the absence of anv sequence 
m the series render it difficult to assert with any degree of certainty whether 
finy of the scenes depicted represent the stories known in popular folk-lore 
Thus cue of the heat animal studies in the series, that of a deer grazing or drink¬ 
ing water (Plate Ltl/) may be h representation of the deer in the second Tanlrn 
the winning of friends \ when pursued bv hunters, it approached the bank of a 
tank, where it eventually made friends with the crow, mouse and tortoise 
rhe plaque representing a monkey holding a bunch of mangoes (Plate XXXJX 
Fig. r-2) as In the act of offering may also possibly refer to one of the numerous 
stones of offerings by monkeys in Buddhist literature. It is however worthy 
» no* that no incident. Iron, the life ol Buddie nr on, oleer repmmntationl 
£5 "" nppntcndy owing ,n ,h e iMenin 
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plain m Bengal, and with their arboreal habits and hunting propensities they 
formed a favourite subject for the terracotta artist. Their quaint apparel con¬ 
sists of a cuirass for the breast, u leaf apron hardly sufficient to cover their shame: 
while they had quivers at their back (from which they are sometimes shown as 
drawing arrows) and bows in hand. In several plaques the Sahara male is shown 
as a bearded figure wearing boots (Plate XLIXd). One example shows a 
■Sahara trying to climb a tree with one hand on a branch and another on the 
trunk of the tree. The Sahara female is depicted as clad in a simple garland of 
leaves across her shoulder and a string of leaves round her waist (Plate XLIXn). 
She is often depicted n* wielding a bow or as holding a child and a dagger in her 
hands or as carrying in her hand a deer (Plate XLlXf) or other wild animal, 
no doubt hunted by the Sahara and providing these denizens of the forest with 
their customary meal. The coiffeur of the Sabari is neatly delineated arid the 
car-ornaments, apparently of jungle leaves and flowers are well-drawn. The 
necklace of lieada and genja seeds with which the aboriginal woman loves to 
decorate her body are not forgotten, and in one instance even a scarf (possibly 
n bark garment) is shown across the breast and arm, although at the waist 
appear* only the usual apron of leaves. The Sabari is also shown as wielding 
the how in one plaque and holding a dagger in one hand and suckling her infant 
in rither plaqiies. 

Severn) plaques depict the Sahara as accompanied by thtf Sabari, generally 
in 3 in Attitude of embrace, and in one ease a Sahara chief is depicted with a 
female on cither side. The artist of Paharpur has generally associated the 
■Sa Imran with Gandharvas and. semi-ditine or composite semi-human figures. The 
plaques showing the Sahara couple are rather carefully finished (cf. Plate XL1XA, 
t anti e), but the females are proportionately diminutive in size. It can be 
easily understood how the type of Sahara female, clad in leaf (porno) apron, 
such as is depicted at Psharpur, gave rise to the conception of Pama-Sahan 
in the VajmyUna form of Buddhism, the deity being invoked for protection from 

diftg&sft. 

A*, the main characteristic of terracotta work at Paharpur & it* dynamic 
quality, the various movements of men and women engaged in different occupa¬ 
tion fill h large portion of the Paharpur plaques. Among human repre¬ 
sentations. we see men in the act of walking to the right or to the left (cf Plate 
XLilli), seated on their haunches, acrobats balancing their bodies on the hands 
or attempting seemingly impossible feats, such as balancing the legs on either 
shoulder with the hands joined near the chest (Plate XLIIe). Women with 
children in arms (Plate XL 11K-6) or by their side (Plate XLlc-1) or lying on a 
couch with a child or making obeisance with hands folded together on the breast, 
drawing water from a well or carrying pitchers of water entering through 
„ door (Plate XLa-l anti e-3) or holding a garland, are among the commonest 
themes. A human couple standing with amis found each other's neck as in 
Plate XLVIlId is a rate example. A fine study of a seated corpulent woman 
with her face turned away is worthy of special notice inasmuch as even the ana¬ 
tomical details of the fingers and legs are faithfully drawn. An unusually 
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realistic plaque on the north-east aide of tile basement shows a woman, perhaps 
a witch, with a wide open month in a ghastly laugh, extending almost from ear 
to ear, holding up her upper garment over the head and shoulders, the treat¬ 
ment of the garment in wide incised line being quite in keeping with the composi¬ 
tion. Some human busts with fine chiselled features and carefully delineated 
coiffeur (Plate Lc and d) are noteworthy portrait studies. Not content with 
showing human figures merely in relief, the artists seemed to have attempted 
some heads in profile (Plate 1A) as also the back and side views of seated (Plate 
lyi and L/) and standing figures. 

Several plaques depict warriora both male and female who are generally 
foot-soldiers sometimes dad in a coat-of-mail armed with a club {gadd) t sword 
lost) or dagger in one hand and shield {chctrmma) in the other (Plate LVIlc, d 
and e), the latter being either circular (Plate XLlrf-1) or oblong. Archers mount¬ 
ed on four-wheeled chariots {rathin) are very often depicted either singly (Plate 
Uh) or facing each other in two adjacent plaques as if engaged in battle (Plate 
mia). Only the lower frame of the chariot is shown with a crocodile (makara) 
head in front and the solid wheels below, but neither the horses nor the super¬ 
structure are to be seen. In one case a seated figure is shown with quivers 
at either side and as holding the stalk of a lotus plant. The other two 
arms of the four-fold {chaiumitga) Indian army are not well represented 
though^ occasionally a rider or an elephant conductor is met with among tfe 

Ascetics as travelling mendicants with long beards, their bodies bent and 
sometimes reduced to skeletons, carrying staff in hand and their belongings such as 
lows unging rom either ends of a pole carried on the shoulder (Plate XXVIu 
ami b) are one of the most favourite themes (cf. also Plate XLVlIIc). A daoue 
** ** - » -W P»» holding his hnnds „p J 2 
of an «(,. The peita„»„ce ol ,he n»U. x , it ual 

man Wifl * hands and Wiring 

through the hngera as if at the sun overhead. A man carrying a basket on ^ 

sbng and holding an .axe « the right hand is shown in a pL^ne, while another 
shows a man with a wicker-work basket in front and ™ i pfr . , . 

Men holding banners aloft or manuscripts over the head or'carrying Iong^rfs 
over head and both hands are among the common subject. The usual 
method by which travel era carried loads balancing them at the end of\ Zt 
pole resting on their shoulders is illustrated in several plaques. Purp | y rural 
scene, such as of a cultivator carrying his plough are foJd in two p U q ues 

srsm~«K * d , r x —- 

b “ *“* ‘ b “^ «( «g™ piping threugh 

(piLt? , -i 1 .jr™ ' ;:z 

- „ ’ . gungoeii (Hate Lin), striking a datnaru (Pluto r TM 

blowing a trumpet, playing on a Jute fPW r ut r r , 1 ftte L1& >* 

LI/), keeping time on pitchers JTlJlw ^2 Z ^ tPlate 

Lie) or handling a drum or tabor (mridtiuna) ***** lh<! m ° Uth (Vhte 

WDor [mrvt^qa), the usual accompaniment of Indian 
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music Dancing figures, both male and female, are very commonly represented 
(el Plate Lie), the posture of the hands and body showing a fascinating variety. 

An interesting plaque m the first terrace verandah on the south-east records 
the well-known storv of the plight of the royal sage Trisanku, who teaching heaven 
by dint of his sacrifices, was pushed down by Indra, but remains suspended in m,d- 
heaven as a star with three rivets (the ‘southern cross'). In the plaque we see 
the standing ascetic figure of Triknku holding fast to the place he had gamed, 
with the triple towers or ladders to his right and to the left a hand {apparently 
that of Visviunitra, his mentor and preceptor) and two stats and clouds suggesting 
the position in the sky. Another plaque shows a man seated on a cushion 
holding the top knot on his head with the left hand and a sword m e ng 
across his own neck, as if in the act of striking. This may possibly refer to 
the life of Buddha himself, when he cut off Ms long hair with his sword, just 

before he turned a recluse. , , , , . 

The dress of men as revealed by the plaques consisted of a lower qeireen 

general),' a short dhoti reaching the knees and an upper scarf, bnth pranmably of 
cotton. ' Sometimes a longer dhoti reaching npto the ankles m graceful folds a also 
shown, one end of the garment being tucked up behind as a fal*U and the other 
ehown loose in a serpentine curl in front. Women's dress was also sunder but m 
some instances .we notice shorts made of some hairy material like wool 
others long drewere reaching the ankles. The folds of the garment, are often marked 
by incisions, both horizontal and vertical, and flor.l cmbrmdery is often marked 
on the scarfs and under garments. Boots are aometimes worn by warrior,, bet 
common people most have gone uashod. Ezcept tor a corneal head-drees or 
the grotesque figures and the jewelled crown, no head-dre® » seea hi**' 
borate coiffeur, of men and women are a noteworthy feature Men wore theft 
hair long with thick tresse. falling on the shoulder, tied a knot on the top 
had curls or ringlets on the inrehead kept in place by a neat fillet. W omen had 
their hair gathered in a bnnch at the hack or arranged ft fan-wise behmd the 
head. Both men and women pot on oreamente such as nscldsces, hreie , 

armlets, girdles, anklets, end ear-rings of different kinds. _ 

The animal world represented in the pbiquee at Paharpur is air y P 
as far as the fauna of Bengal is concerned. Among the moat succesefol and 
lifelike representations of animsls me the boffelo and the antelope dnn hmg w ater 
occurring on the ground-ioor on the north-west sido. The buflnlo is sometime. 
IZ i resorting A pond, which * fa*** by lotus phnUJ » 
ground, A glance at the rows of plaques will, however, show that what tha 
artists of Paharpur aimed at was not representations of amnia a at rest or in the* 
haunts but as faithful tenderings as possible of the animals they observed m 

action. Thus, the antelope is very often shown as ™ "‘ ...T, YUI^T 

with the head tossed up (Plate Lille), over a paddy field (Plate XLd*, \Ula-o), 
or in the act of guying for a moment during flight and looking bac »s i 
for the pursuer (Plate XLlIIj-4). An antelope with pennons flying from e 
neck is found on several plaques (Plate XLIIa-3), It i* interesting to .note that 
the Panchaianira (II, 4, 208) refers to the two gaits of the deer, the straig away 
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And the upright, hoth of which ure finely illustrated in the plaques, l 1 he 
representation a showing a young deer scratching its head at the back of another 
or entwining its body around another (Plate XLld-3}—conceptions also referred 
to in Sanskrit literature,—fllxnrtrate the artist’s power of observation. The 
Hep hunt has been found in several plaques in different positions and attitudes, 
but the delineation is often unsuccessful. One plaque shows an elephant in 
the characteristic attitude of uplifting the trunk in a welcoming mood (Plate 
XUc-j), while another shows the animal picking up a shoot of some tree bv the 
wound-up ™d of the trunk before throwing it into the mouth (Plate Lilia). 
Other ri-prcH*Dtationis show the animal putting the end of the trunk below the 
upraised front foot. A man curbing an elephant is the theme of a plaque on the 
south-w cm side and the struggle of a man with a rogue elephant is shown in other 
plaques. \ loose plaque shows an elephant walking with full trappings, to the 
hanging chain- used for riding. Horsemen are shown in several plaques some* 
times with spear in hand, but the caparisoned horse under a tree in flowers illus¬ 
trated in Plate LllI/ shows very careful treatment, not usually bestowed on 
tiie subject. A galloping mare with its foal following is the subject of a plaque. 
Donkeys are rarely depicted, but a pair standing one behind the other is seen 
in a plaque. A very rare subject is the camel almost out of place in the humid 
pSaiji-* of Bengal, But the -figure illustrated m Plate Llllb with its long neck 
and double hump would show that the artist was familiar with not only the 
Indian camel but also with the Bactrinn variety, which ha® a double hump. 
Monkeys are among the most popular themes at Pahatpur as they have 
always licen in popular Indian representations from the time of the Bharhut 
Stupa. They are represented as walking along {Plate XLlIh-2) or ** sitting 
on haunches ur with their bodies bent or sometimes in pans with their bodies 
entwined round each other (Plate Lille). Popular stories auch aa 1 the monkey 
ami the wedge are more than once represented and monkeys carrying loads 
on pole*, holding bunches of fruit (probably as offerings) are reminiscent of the 
many stories in the JiUakas and the Buddha’s lif*. A monkey with a crown 
of leaves, another holding an ear of com, others squatting or bending their bodies 
or marching or with the hand raised aa if for slapping exactly like a human being, 
are very common subjects. Another plaque shows « monkey carrying a casket 
on a box supported on a Jong rod tied with a tape around the abdomen. In 
fAct the dose resemblance between the monkey and man has been hilly exploit¬ 
ed by the artist and made to yield a fund of humorous situations. There are 
a. few bovine representations including some fine couchant and running bulls 
but a single plaque showing cow and calf has been found. This may perhaps U 
taken to indicate that the cow had already been regarded with that sanctity 
which Has been a characteristic feature of modern Hinduism. The goat h 
depicted in rare case* but sheep do not occur. No clear representation of a 
dog can be traced 


Among the w,M eninml, .1 the j.mglo, the lion a.,d the beer ere eeeily the 
uoet widely figured uunHtle. The beer naming in the ionat or in the utiuuk 
of utter-king or digging . ,(onfield with the cheteotorieta movement, ot the 
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head mud the prominent fangs k very commonly depicted (Plate XLilij-3} + 
The animal is still very common in all parte of India, particularly in the marshy 
plains of Bengal and is responsible for much damage to cropa, The 1 kmg of 
forest ' is generally shown with bunches of small incisions standing for the hair 
and the mane h at times exaggerated. Lions rampant looking like heraldic 
figures (Plate XLI&-5} are not infrequent. In some plaques man's combat 
with a lion Lb depicted (Plate XLIld-3) and in others a lion and a bear are drawn 
together, facing each other m if engaged in a fight. In the corner plaques 
fixed at the basement angles of the main temple is mvariably found the lion 
on elephant* motif, which is met with so widely m Indian sculpture, particular¬ 
ly in Orissa* and k known from a large bronze figure found in Monastery \ at 
NjtlandiL The tiger with the characteristic stripes is comparatively rare in 
the Paharpur plaques being known from Plate XL/4, as also in a few more 
instances including one in which a woman is shown by its side, probably reminis¬ 
cent of the atony of a tiger marrying a woman in current folk-lore. The beast 
does nut than appear to have been the undisputed king of the jungle that it now 
is in Bengal Probably lions, which are now practically confined to the Git 
forest of Kathiawar, then disputed the kingdom of the forest of Bengal with the 
tiger. The rhinoceros still common in the Tarai anti the Brahmaputra valley 
is represented thrice* in one instance being depicted as the mount of a semi* 
divine being or Vidyadhara (Plate XL Vie}* The body of the animal rendered 
with scales, does not reproduce the subject as faithfully as the terracotta model 
figures found at Moheujodaro. The jackal, so well known for its cunmiugnoss 
in Indian folk-lore, ia rather uncommon! but an interesting plaque shows the 
animal in the lower register aiming a missile at a lion cntiehant in the upper 
register (Plate XLLLIA) + 

Among the smaller animals one can distinguish the hare and tortoise, rhe 
mongoose and the otter, porcupine and lizard. The mongoose, as the tradi¬ 
tional enemy of the code*, is shown in several plaques engaged in fight with the 
cobra. The otter, true to ite habits, is shown ns issuing out of an anthill. The 
lizard in Plate LIUd with the characteristic eyes and muzzle is faithfully render¬ 
ed, but is rather out of proportion to its real size (cf. Plate XLtv2) + Mice occur 
in the plaque depicting the story where they liberate the elephant (Piute Lilt), 
and they are probably also to be recognised in another plaque in which ihr ele¬ 
phant ia shown with two animals over its bark (Plate Lite)- In this^caae, how¬ 
ever* tho reduced size of the elephant and the exaggerated ske nf the in ice makes 
it difficult to recognize the latter. 

Among birds undoubtedly the moat favourite representation is that of the 
duck or goose. The various postures in which the bird has l*cen observed and 
delineated would, if arranged in sequence* appear tike the successive parts of a 
motion picture. The goose at rest (Plate XLH), at toilet, wiekmg up its jood. 
Irtsm ground (Plate XLI, hg. 1), cleaning the plumage (Plate LIVe) or different 
parts of the body (Plate XL6-1), standing erect in readiness to march (Plate 
XXXIX. tig. 3), eating the tilmuciite of u lotus (Plate LVc) or a fmk or holding 
strings of bends in the month—all these and many more are the subjects which 
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the Paharpur artists are never tired of depicting. The goose eating a lotus and 
feeding its young jane is illustrated in Plate LIVe: The wings of the goose are 
sometimes treated in conventional scrolls. Two other birds, one of which is 
probably a parrot, feeding their young ones are also shown in the same plate 
(LI Vet), from which it would appear how favourite the subject was with the 
Paharpur artist. As already mentioned, the peacock with its beautiful plumage 
is another bird which accounts for quite a large number of plaques here. 

Fish are shown either with a chain in the mouth (Plate XLe-5) as it must 
have appeared to the angler or as in the symbolic way of two fishes crossing each 
other (Plate XLI Jo-5}, The latter has been considered as an auspicious sym¬ 
bol even as early as the Jaiua Stupa of Mathura, where it occurs in an aydgajxita. 
The tortoise is found in several plaques and crocodile heads are to be seen 
in others sometimes with stems of plants issuing from the mouth (Plate X LI lit- 
4); in others the animal is represented as swallowing the leg of a man who 
struggles hard to get hold of the proboscis or nostrils of the reptile. 

The flora is but poorly represented, the common plantain tree accounting 
for a large majority of the representations of trees. Even among the sculptures 
the recurrence of-this tree, as for example, in the beautiful Ohandi images in the 
Bajshahi Museum, can be taken as almost a sure sign that they were modelled 
by artists from Bengal, to whom it would he much more familiar than to the 
sculptors of Bihar. Benares or Mathura. The long leaves, the rolls of. the un¬ 
opened leaves, the indentations left on the trunk of the tree, ahd the shoots 
on either side leave no doubt that the representation is that of the plantain 
(Plate LVo). The banyan tree can be recognised on one plaque, while the tree 
with horizontal indentation and fruits at the stems qf the long leaves may be 
the cocoanut palm (Plate LY6). The representation in one plaque of a" tree 
with stylised leaves is difficult to identify, but another with drooping branches 
must be the willow or reed, so commonly fringing the banks of streams in Bengal. 

The full-blown lotus, so typical a feature of the landscape of Bengal, hae 
been met with in several plaques (cj. Plate XLIA-2) apart from its occurrence on 
the seats of gods and grotesque figures like the couth figure in Plate L?. One 
plaque shows a fully developed lotus bud with two younger buds and a pair of 
stylised leaves (Plate LV/}. Jn a unique plaque figured in Plate LVd, we 
find a typical representation of a dish of lotus leaves resting on a double pyra¬ 
mid-shaped pedestal in which lotus leaf mouldings appear on the cornices while 
a number of lotus buds with stalk are placed on the dish. In another plaque, 
lotus petals are arranged in the form of spokes of a wheel standing ■ m a 
double-pronged stand resembling the Kandifada symbol (Plate LVIh). 

Among the architectural representations in the plaques at Paharpur that 
of a round leaf-hut (pam^sdld), as must have been used by the hermits or recluses 
of that date, deserves to be noticed (Plate LY16). The structure stands on a 
buse with mouldings at the top and the bottom over which stands the main cylin¬ 
drical body* The shallow incision to be seen in centre probably indicates the 
position ot a door-leaf. The roof consists of three projecting cornices each 
apparently made of a number of leaves, with a pinnacle at the top, shaped JUte 
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the head of a cobra. Another plaque shows the representation of a temple 
with open door, with a curvilinear roof in which two projecting cornices and a 
crowning amalala are noticeable. A damaged representation of a Hicham 
with an amaiahi, crowning the curvilinear outline, can also be distinguished. 
A complete representation of the Buddhist Stupa with its base, cylindrical drum, 
tapering dome, the hti above, a rectangular finial and garlands streaming on the 
body is seen in a terracotta plaque. Another plaque shows a Stupa on a pedestal 
with lotus-leaf mouldings, a semi-circular gateway in front and an umbrella or 
projecting cornice above the hti. It is interesting to note that though uo struc¬ 
tural example of these types appears to have been imitated in the Pnla period, 
thousands of clay Stupas exactly conforming to this traditional shape were 
moulded even up to the eleventh century and are found deposited in a votive shrine 
of this period at the Satyapir Bbita. A battlememed gateway standing at the 
entrance of a fort or palace is represented in a plaque on the first terrace veran¬ 
dah on the south-west (Plate XLIIk-l). Doors of houses are shown as 

panelled or battened, with one door-leaf open and a common theme is the re¬ 

presentation of a woman standing in a half-open doorway with one shutter closed, 
putting her hands in the holes of the panels (Plate XLa-1 and e-3), Windows 

are shown as circular or oval, true to the Sanskrit name gamksha (bull s eye) 

or composed of rectangular apertures, through which one or several persons are 
shown as peeping (Plate XLIIIe-2). 

A very common theme depicted among the Paharpur terracottas is tlm- 
towers or 'hills (Plate XU He and / and Plate XL1/-1) standing side by nidi 
rising i n systematic tiers. Some animal (such as a monkey or horse) or bird 
(usually a peacock) is shown as standing over the tower or by the side (Plate 
XLllc-4 and /-3) which is reminiscent of the device on punch-marked coins, 
where a hill (or three-arched chaitya, as it was first called by "umbmatists) 
is often crowned bv a bird or animal, such as a peacock or dog. In one instance » 
human figure is shown as trying to pull down the structure of the tower (or hill), 
which may perhaps be'taken as a representation of Havana trying to uproot 
Mount Kailusa (Plate XLVI lift). 

Among other objects may be mentioned the representation of a manuscript 
balanced on the ends of a tripod (Plate XXXI Xr-3) or being carried by a man 
(Plate XLlc-2), and a wheel with eight spokes standing on a lotus leaf pedestal 
and crowned by a vase {Ma) (Plate XL/-3), Another wheel on stand with 
four spukes in the shape of lotus leaves and still another with sixteen spokes 
standing on a r^ndipada base (Plate LVlft} are also found, aud may be con¬ 
sidered to be varieties of the Dharmachakrd (when of law). The vnjm symbol, 
so common in Mahayana Buddhism, is depicted » some of the plaques. A high 
cylindrical crown or mitfoifa standing on a bass with denteted ornaments and 
studded with jewels is shown in one plaque (Plate LVld). Another plaque 
(Plate LV1 f) shows the crescent moon placed or. a lotus with an orb above, which 
probably indicates the sun, both the sun and muon being associated in Indian 
literature with the blooming and fading of diferent varieties of lotuses. Atten¬ 
tion may also Ire drawn to a plaque represent^ a boat or canoe paddled by two 
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persons (Plate XLlilu), The shape of the canoe is similar to the small emit 
employed by fishermen in Bengal A k& 7 tta?trialu or spouted vase with a long 
neck and pointed mouth is represented in a plaque h the shape being almost 
similar to many specimens recovered from excavations f cf. Plate LVIu). The 
conch with its sacred associations coming down from the Mohenjodara age is a 
very favourite subject with the terracotta artist and in several representations 
we find its surface decorated with circular heads and a string passed through the 
pointed end to bear a chain (Plate XLI1/-1, XXXlXfc-A) A grotesque beard¬ 
ed human head framed out of a conch and placed on a lotus seat is a characters- 
.tic subject fPlate Le) + Another plaque shows a conch-head, the long end being 
fashioned into a peaked head dress, the volutes into the cars and moustache and 
the indentations at the broad end into the folds of the neck* so pointedly re¬ 
presented in Indian plastic art (Plate L&) ¥ The last figure of the conch in the 
last row of plaques in Plate XL would show a grotesque head if turned at right 
angles. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Minor Antiquities. 

Of the antiquities discovered at Paharpur by far the largest number 
consisted of terracotta plaques which have been dealt with separately. Of the 
rest the most important finds are the inscribed copper-plate and atone inscriptions 
which throw some light on the chronology of the different periods. The earliest, 
antiquity discovered is the copper-plate dated 150 Gupta Era (-4-0 A.1X) found 
in the clearance of the upper verandah in the north-east comer. It has been 
exhaustively dealt with in the article published in the Epiffwphta Indict and 
its transliteration and abstract may be consulted there. Here the topography 
and the geographical names mentioned in the plate may be briefly discussed 

The copper-plate records the purchase and grant by a Brahman couple o 
1 A«fwu5«i and 4 dromvapas of land for the maintenance of the worship of 
Arhats and a resting-place at the Vihara. presided over by the Jama teacher 
Gubanandin and his disciples and disciples of disciples. This Vihara, which 
was situated at Vatagohali in the 5th century, must have been an ^tabUshment 
of local celebrity. It is interesting to see that the same name Vatagohali is 
found in a fragmentary inscription on a mutilated copper plate found at Bmgrnin 
of which the companion plate is dated 1*23 G. E.. 448 A.D or 31 years earlier 

than the Paharpur plate. The exact connection, in which Vatagohali is 
mentioned in the Baigram plate, cannot be made out owing to the fragmentary 
nature of the plate, but its mention in a record from Baigram, which is aliout 20 
miles to the north of Paharpur, La a sure indication that the two places Vayigmma 
and Vatagohali must not be far distant from each other. The vdlage o \n?a- 
jinhali was situated in the Mandala of Nagiratta and by the side of Pa asa^. 
Of these, the latter seems to have disappeared. > T ugiraUa was apparent y e 
headquarters of the Mandate (sub-division) in which all the four villages from 
which land was to be given to the Vih&m were situated. In the Smgra Tham 
of the Raiehahi district exists a place called Nagati«mi and it » p° B8ltte ,a 
thie was the Nigiratfa of the inscription. It b nppnrant thnt NS s ,n.. t a 
. large ere. in the north-east of Rajshehi diet™*. As or Jaml-de™, 
other circle (^*1 which wa. situated within the aamc sub-dtveuon 
it may possibly be identical with e place celled Jerahnvene near P.ochb.h., 

aUjut 12 miles north of Puharpur _ 

In the seventh century, when anarchy reigned supreme m Be,yd. * »PI«n>r» 
that Jainism gradually dhUppeared in Bengal. The Guhanandi Vihara at Vata- 
gohitl must then have ehared the fate of other Jama establishment, m the 1 unjra- 
vardlmna and Kotivataka districts. When pe*« wna established and the lain 
empire was securely founded in Korth Bengal in the eighth century, the bx-nhty 
had .dreadv come to be known ns Bomapum and the tn.gmSc.ut temple and 
gigantic monastery cat.Msahed hy the Pal. Emperor DharmapiU came to be 
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known after him. The community of monks in the new Vihara may have 
obtained the royal permission to appropriate the land belonging to the Jaina 
\ iliiira and kept the original charter in their possession. This supposition can 
alone explain the find *of the plate among the ruins of the Buddhist Vihara. 

Of the light which the terracotta sealings have thrown on the understanding 
of the I’aharpur establishment mention has already been made. Among the 
stone inscriptions the following may he mentioned:— 

(1) A stone pillar with an inscription found in the north Alandapa relating 

to the fifth year of King Mahendrapala (Plate LXVa}; 

(2) Stone pillar inscription without mention of date or king, roughly, con¬ 

temporary with the first, found in the clearance of the Mandapa on 

the north side (Plate LXVe) - 

(3) Stone pillar inscription found in the south-west part of the monastery, 

now- in the Varendra Research Society Museum, Rajshahi {Plate LXVd); 

(4) Stone pillar inscription found in the open area close to the eastern 

wing of the monaster)' (Plate LXVt). 

The first three, are records from the donations of pillars referring to either 
Buddha or the three jewels, although the first two belong to the tenth century 
A-U. and the last has been assigned on paleographic grounds to the twelfth century 
A.D. It is interesting to see that all the donors, of whom the first one is 
mentioned as a Rhikshii, have names ending in (jarhha, vir,, Ajayagurbha, Srigar- 
bha and Dasahalagarbha. It is possible that these indicate one continuity ot 

succession of monks who were at Somapura Vihara. Two other inscriptions 
referring to monks from the same V ihfira are the Bodhgsya inscription in which 
a monk named Vlryendra originating from Samatata [south-east Bengal) is the 
donor and the Nalanda inscription of VipuUIrTmitra, in which we find a succes¬ 
sion of monks whose names ended in mitra, vu„ Karunasrimitra, Mai*rifrfmfcr*, 
and Vipiilasrimitra and thus show the existence of a ‘ Mitra * lineage among the 
elders of the Somapura monastery. Another record on a pillar written in characters 
of the Jate 12th century found near the eastern monastery shows a fragmentary 
record of some person whos^ name ended in nandw. An inscription in 
characters not later than the eleventh century A.D. on a terracotta base of a votive 
mpa at the Satyapir mound recording that it was the work and gift of the elder 
Ulhavim) Prasantemati acquaints us with the name of one more of these monks 
who resided at Somapura. In the Tibetan life of DJpafikara Srijnana Attta, 
the well-known Buddhist monk from Bengal, it is stated that he lived for years 
“ the Somapura monastery and that his spiritual preceptor, Hatnakars-ianti 
was the tikmra of the Vihara. From Tihetan literary sources, it seems certain 
that the Somapura Vihara was a famous place of pilgrimage among the Tibetan 
Buddhists throughout the centuries of its flourishing period,^ ninth te twelfth 
century A.D. tnfortunately in Bengal itself, the revival of the Brhhmanjcal 
order under the Senas in the 12th century and the Muhammadan occupation 
,n the 13th must have led to the decline and final extinction of this grand VUara 

until the oblivion into which it sank for over 0 centnries was lifted during the 
Briton period. 
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The readings of the four inscriptions are as follows :— 

Inscription of Mahendra Pals, Plate No. LXV, fig. {«)— 
h 1. Orh Sam vat 5 Sravnna dine 7 
]. 2, Sri Mahendra-Pala-deva-isjye 
1, 3. Bhichlu (kshu) Ajaya-garbhena Buddha- 
1, 4. Bhattarakaya pradatta(h) ata- 
1. 5. mbhosyam sa tv-art ha-he to)? 

NOT*-—Tba jw ol Mabacdrepil* 111 which thi* inwiiptfoa W «igr»™d is somewhat eariy in hi" «igd. bat 
there CM be IW doubt About the reeding. The figure Ms much reeemblMC* with the muJerrt Bengali b and, there¬ 
fore, T take it that tie T*iue is undoubted- The figure for 7 if MMtIy similar lo modern Bengali 7, 

Inscription No. 2, Plate LXV, fig, (c) 

L 1- [Bhadra daX] Sri Ma- 

l- ‘2, hila-suta-Sri-sa 
1. 3- hadev<um=uddiflya 
I. 4. stha [-] ra (sthavira) Srigarthe 
I. 5. naryasanghayatpra] 

1. a, dattn[h]staiiibho=4yarii] 

Now-—Thi* inscription i* Tory badly tmgrartd, and beyond the name Sri$*rbh*. the donor of the pillar, nothing 
further c «n be aswfc out with 

Inscription No. 3, Plate LXV, % (d), now in the Varendxa Rcsearcb 

Society— 


|, i. Om ratna-traya-pramodena 
1. 2. satvan&fm*) hito-kankshaya 
l, 3. Sri Dasa(*a)vala-garbhena sta- 
1, 4, mbho=yan—karito varah 

N 0 W-The name of the pereon h« been taken a. i^b^arbh*. „ N^halaie oned to ol Buddha^ 

hut neither the e»E*w of the metre nor the MtesJ form of letters pw tl" ofoar ™d.n E 1b*a It.. lue|> to be 
W**. The TerticS stroke at the end of the find, line i* Joined with the last letter, wfole the ^pendent certwal 
££ standing .1 the end of line 2 Wgflt to have been joined with the Is* letter. The IrM.l.ticn of the wO.lld 

be 

"With the gratification of the three jewels and with the desire of benefit 
of all sentient beings, the illustrious Dasnhalagnrbha caused this 


excellent pillar to lie made." 

Inscription No, 4, Plate LXV, fig, (^H 
l. ). fGaJhgapur-avasthita le[kha) 

1.2. ., .tafnaL . kkanandinah. 


VoT _ -Thi* f™.m*nfory inechpCior found ™ the octotfonol of a piUnr in tl* compound of ihe memory 
„ A ^5 in lafo S «nSr ehemeiere. It Mu triangular urn. b-ds .1 tM cop of «oh letter, h* no, efo« 
whether the |i«t word refer* to same pi*- «IIH Cnugapureoe re. but *p,,n«ntly ,t I* the which 

lh<- feMmfo or fieri!*' cremated. Thu loaf Hr* rrcnid* tbe name of some preon who* "a-™ may •» Arkksnsndm,. 


MWnf images .— 1 The metal images found at Pa bar pur form an insignificant 
lot as compared with those discovered at Nalanda and Kiirkihar in Bihar and 
even the Buddhist bronze images from the Chittagong district. It is not epiite 
easy to understand why Pahnrpnr has failed to produce any specimens of this 
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art. Among the images figured in Plate LVill, it will be seen that the most 
ornamental image is that of Hara-Gaurl (Plate LVilla), This shows the god 
Siva seated in rajaRld on a double Jotua seat. Of the four hands the upper right 
is carried to an inordinate length at the other end and apparently holds the handle 
of the trident. The lower left hand goes around the body of Parvati, and the 
lower right hand is held up to the chin of the goddess. The upper left hand 
holds what appears to be a lotus which must be the blue utpala. The back¬ 
ground shows a beautiful eight-petal led flower, surrounded by a circular ptabhnrali 
pointed at the top. The goddess is shown with her right hand round the neck 
of Siva and holding a mirror with the left hand. Small images of Guneia and 
Kartikeya, the two sons of the divine couple, are shown on either side of the frame 
and below the feet of Siva and Parvati stand their respective vehicles, the bull 
and the lion. The figure near the leg of the pedestal is apparently that of the 
donor. This work has on grounds of style to be attributed to the end of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 

The only Buddha image in bronze is that figured in Plate LVIII6, depicting 
him. in the attitude of protection. The folds of the outer and inner garments 
are shown, but the god stands on a single lotus pedestal, and the figure is not 
wp|| finished. In Plate LVIIZc is shown a standing naked J%na Banked by 
two indistinct figures. Here, too, the pedestal is of the single lotus type. To 
the same class belongs the figure Kubera depicted in Plate LVlIIe, which is 
even more badly preserved. The bronze figure of Ganesa in Plate LVIJI/ is 
better executed than the other three images mentioned above, Ganeia has a 
circular halo behind his head and a broad circular pedestal in three tiers on which 
he is seated in rajalila. The four hands of the deity are shown as holding a 
goad eatables, in the gift bestowing attitude (mradamudrd) and a pa$a t 
respectively. 

Stucco,—A number of stucco heads were recovered from the south-west 
verandah of the main temple. This art,, which is so prominent in the G&ndhara 
period, is represented in Bengal only by a few finds from Paharput and Bangs- 
mati. The lour heads shown in Plate LX 111 apparent!}' represent Buddha heads, 
but only one has been preserved more or less intact. The hair is shown in ring¬ 
lets in two cases, while in the other two the rwAnisAa or protuberance on the head 
is shown. The urna is seen in one of the specimens and the long ear-lobes in all 
alike. The common feature of all the beads is the bulging or protruding ey^ 
lids. 

Pottery .—A large number of specimens of the pottery used by the monks 
of Pnharpur have been recovered from the excavations, and a few of the speci- 
mtns have been illustrated in Plates f.X to LXII. The pottery is not so varied 
as it would have been in the case of a city site, but in the absence of any large 
finds in the city sites of Bengal it is not yet possible to prepare a proper corpus 
of the pottery of Bengal. So f ar as Paliarpur itself is concerned, no complete 
vessel* were discovered from the earliest strata in the monastery area. What 
is preserved pertains mostly to the middle the later periods rou ghl y f rom the 
end of the tenth to the twelfth century A,U, One class of ware, which may 
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be attributed to the early Fala period (about ninth century) is that decorated in 
the lower surface with cross lines, which in some cases, at any rate, seem to be 
impressions of Tough canvas or gunny cloth on which the pots were placed while 
wet. In other cases, however, the cross hatchings seem to be regular and appear 
also on the sides. One vessel ot this class was found near the earlier level of t he 
courtyard close to the central block on the west wing of the monastery in which 
a quantity of shell lime was found, apparently brought for use in the construction 
of the drain nearby. A vast number of small fragments of this kind of pottery 
were found on the surface at Mahasthan and at Paharpur itself in the filling of 
the foundation of the large refectory hall in the southern courtyard. The large 
quantity of broken pottery used in fillings of a later period indicates that this 
material was available in large quantities of rubbish heaps. 

The pottery found at Paharpur is generally well burnt to a red or huff green 
on which red slip was applied either in bands or on the entire surface except Hie 
bottom. Except in the case of large storage jars, which had a pointed or tapering 
bottom, resting on the floor of the living cells, other vessels had a broad base and 
a . centre bulging out. A large number of the vessels with a narrow neck and 
mouth with a cylindrical or curving body shown in Plate LX are probably to be 
taken as inkpots! Some of these have a mouth aperture, from 1" to £' in diameter, 
and have incised linear or floral decoration on the body. A large quantity of 
hand-made miniature vessels finished with a red slip (Plate LXa) have rounded 
bottom. Spouted vases or iofds are also known (Plate LXc), and vessels with 
curvilinear body with a sharply turning bottom (Plate LXc, 1 and 5) are also 
known. Two vessels'with a number of holes in rows (Plate LXi, 3 and 4) were 
probably used for keeping fire. A number of vessels shaped like modern handis 
or cooking pots and lefdf are illustrated in Plate LXI, some of which are practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable from types at present in use in the locality. Attention 
may be drawn to the specimen in Plate LXIrf, 4, which has small lugs or projec¬ 
tions at the bottom and a number of holes in the neck for suspension. In Plate 
LXIc are figured three spouted vases with loug necks, the first, of which is made 
of copper and the last shows certain lines in black drawn on the surface and on 

the 

Scores of lids of pottery and dishes and saucers have been found, some of 
which are illustrated in Plate LXII. A number of shallow broad-mouthed 
vessels, 2' to 3' in height and 6' to T in diameter, either in green or red ware, are 
known. Some of the lids are crowned fay miniature $tupa shaped finial. Long 
cylindrical lamp stands shaped like modern glass chimneys with a rim at the 
bottom (Plate LXII, 20 and 23} are a noteworthy type. The interior is hollow 
and wheel turned, while the outside surface appears to have been trimmed to 
check. A number of vessels like saucers and dishea have rings attached to 
them. Lamps include a large variety of circular shell vessels with or without 
a projection at the rim near the wick (Plate LXII, 2 to 5), In some can* they 
have a thick outer rim either straight and shallow or deep (Plate LXII, 6 and 7). 
In the latter case it appears that water was kept in the outer circle. Long double 
folded rolls with slightly raised ends pressed in the middle (Plate LXlVe, 3) 
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ftero also apparently used as lamps and several such examples have been' 
found. 

Terracottas include crude female figures standing on a hollow circular base 
with almost straight arms, some of which are finished with a red slip (Plate LXIVc, 
I to 3), A few of the figures are shown as holding a child or a pitcher round one 
arm almost reminding one of the similar Mohenjodaro figurines. The sides of 
the face are merely flattened by a pinch and except the projection forming the 
breast no attempt at modelling the figure lias been made. A very small number 
of these figures can be considered as male, the vast majority being female. The 
model animals include crude figures of horses (Plate LXIV6) aud bulls; bird- 
tiit tics (I lute LX I \ e) with spherical bodies and points at either end representing 
the head and, tail of the bird and a long projection or handle representing the leg 
»re among the noteworthy finds. 

A very large number of terracotta parts of finials composing the structures 
of votive stupas have come from Satyapir BJiita mound and from the neighbour- 
Iic-cnI of the miniature replica of the main temple (Plate LXIVe. i to 6). They are 
apparently meant to be placed one above the other with a metal rod centrally 

1,1 holding them all in position. Most of then) are plano-convex in shape, 

I which the (jack is la* in diameter, and thick with a central hole in 
din meter, hinials bigger than these were apparently made in four pieces, of 
v hit-h some are shaped like a quadrant with incised marks for the direction 
n! masons. The radius of the lowest or biggest of the series of finials is 12J% 
the thickness I’* and the radius of the central mortice hole 3j*. The smallest 
jiarts of the finial are double convex-shaped with a centi d hole, of which the 
height is only 2\ the mortice hole in the middle being 1' in diameter at its 
nml 3 ' t,ie " idwt - smallest bricks of the cvlindrical shape 

,,W * m ,ija ^r and l|" in height, the hole being l|* diameter. Pointed 
oval shaped bricks without holes, of various mm, have also been found and 

mu*t have something to do with the superstructure of these Jininla 

. A T *? i>thvv<Ws ** terracotta antiquities, dubbtre of truncated cone shape from 
3 to 1 diameter :,l the base (Plate UElVrf, 1 and 3). some with hole* with suspen¬ 
sions at the top are ... in large number*. Bigger clobbers with brooder tope 

to serve as handles are also found, several <i( these being made of stoue instead 
oi term cotta (c/. S. I’. 211). A targe number of Uni discs or tablets ore found 

here ns also nt Mal.asthun sit.. the surface varying in diameter from 3* to 1" 

Sev-ml of these haw holes bored in the centre which can he considered as spindle 
whorl* (Hhcr common antiquities are the terracotta bulls of various sire*, 
coloured ml. bln* mgrey, some with incisions cut on the surface rediating from 

! < ' ri 1 ,tn ' 1 " rk " f *■»««■ "f cylindrical or double-convex shape are 

lunnd in large number,, * mw t ,f these being as long as 2*' ([Mate LXIl, 2 5 j 

Ifc* urmimenUhou on brick* found at Paburpur can I* classified according 
ro the period with which they are aviated. To the early priori f* fM riod 

I. Tr"” 1 '™: *.'!* *r+- ** •* •*»■' ■<* -winLua 

0 ° us l>eta * ei,l * er «r interlaced, the chess-board and the 

n 'rn.itv. wavy and straight linear ornamentation (pJate LXVIId & cj. 
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To the second period or roughly the tenth and eleventh centuries are refersbie 
the following types: 

(1) Rowe of battlements divided by wavy lines or chain bands [cj. S. P, 

194); (Plate LXllIb, 1). 

(2) Deep-cut chevron with intermediate band of rectangles filled by 

hatching; 

(3) Rectangular medallion with half lotuses (c/ 5. P. 3QS); 

(4) Half round bricks with shallow incision showing a central stem with 

double leaves (cf, S. P. 283); (Plate LXlIfo, 1). 

(5) Incised design of rectangular bricks consisting of honey-suckle 

ornament (cj . S. P. 346). 

To the latest class of ornamental brick-work belong the quatrefoil and floral 
tracery (Plate LXUIa, 2 and 3 ; 6, 2 and 3). The full lotus medallion (Plate 
LXIHc, 2) and the pointed ogee arch mouldings, which are generally cut in bricks 
of the small size, measure fl£' , X4£'x2' or S' X2£ r or 6'x4'; these last are to be 
attributed to the early Pa than period and generally come from the surface in the 
main site or from a late structure beyond the enclosure to the south-east. 

Among the household stone objects may be mentioned grinding mills, 
mortare and pestles and curry stones. Of the first, two types, viz., a light and 
heavy type, and a high and narrow type can be distinguished. The former is 
represented by a. bottom piece, 17' in diameter with a square boss at one side, 
and a hole for fixing the handle at the centre. The mouth where grist was supplied 
is 3' in diameter. The entire height of the stone is S'. The other type is 
represented by several specimens which are at least fl' in height and generally 
9* in diameter. There is a cross chase at the top but there is no arrangement 
for fixing a handle and it appears that the whole stone whs moved direct by the 
hand. Gurry stone pieces, of which there are at least eight or ten, are rectan¬ 
gular with a depression in the middle due to use, the crushers being generally 
long pieces which have been found along with the curry stones. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Satyapir Bhita. 

Satyapir Bfata.—The Satyapir Bhite mound » situated to the east of the 
main establishment at Paharpur at a distance of about 300 yards from the eastern 
exterior wall of the Mah&vihara, The legend of Satyapir. whose Hindu counter¬ 
part is Satyanarayana widely worshipped now in India particularly in connection 
with the fulfilment of vows or desired objects, is of recent growth and the 
popular stories about this Muslim saint, and his immaculate birth from Sand by &- 
vati, daughter of king Mahidala or Mahidakn, have as little foundation on fact 
as the supposed Pumnic authority for the cult of Satyanarayan. It appears 
that when the original traditions relating to the Buddhist establishment had l«en 
forgotten, the local population, who by the 16th or 17th century might have been 
gradually converted to Islam, began to attach to the unintelligible remains, the 
stories connected with the holy men of their new-found faith, exactly in the 
same way as the heroes of the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmdya^ are connected 
w,th a number of places which are unintelligible to the local Hindu population or 
os the legend of Chand Saudagar popularised after the cult of Manasa grew in 
Bengal. The antiquity of the present name of Satyapir Bhita may, therefore be 
not considered as earlier than the 17th or 18th century. 

There is reason to suppose that the Satyapir Bhita contains the remains of 
what must have been at one time well known as the temple of Tars and the vast 
number of votive shrines around it that testify to the fame and sanctity of this 
temple. The mound here was a flat low eminence rising to a height of only 0 to 

7 f : ,n ; he c t e W,tb ver? gradual fal1 the sides, particularly 'in the 

north and south The find of bricks' terracotta plaques and heaps of broken pot¬ 
tery indicated the presence of some 'important mins in this area. Two tree, of 
considerable size t at had taken root in the highest point of the mound appeared 

2 ttTh T ° lieid " ^ “■““>* ^at ** aboTthe 

test of the surface. The excavatmn of the years 1932-33 and 19 33 _ 34 h&ve kid 

bare the outlines of the mam temple and a number of votive structures of various 

sizes and designs were ranged round the paved courtyard of the temple I Plate 7 YVT 

The construction of the floor of the main temple and the con Jed p J 

of the courtyard was so solid that although they must have i j , 

£ z ns iz" lhe “t* ^ 

tzz is r r; s?.sso2sSi fcb nv " ,he - * 

I In* main temple is an oblong structure facing south 48 ' Jn mi Uk i 

tzzzzzizz rss zs , ’ "y* 

5 P "„ 1 1,5 ™ rt is n » rtb «> «ouA(ll.t e LXV1 I, tJ 

con.p.urf ^ U» .W. m bem (ttral 0 „ th6 ™“* 
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east and went it'tuna in an almost unbroken length of over 230 and 300 ft., 
respectively. The site «t the disposal ot the builders here j'PP** 15 
trapezoids! in .hope, the present north bonndery being about l* it. m 
while the southern bonndery well is about 140 ft. m length. The wrentatreB 
of the votive structures built by the side, is parallel to the boundary wall end hu^ 
makee an angle with the centre line of the mam shnne and t ie M o P" 
built in ite immediate vicinity. The approach to the whole area and a 
mein temple waa on the aouth which, aa stated above, is the narrow net “ * 
front of the main temple and of the project.cn that marked Its front at a distance 
of about 130 ft., there stood e building, 30' equate, which enkeeqnen ly 
purpose of an Entrance Hull when the eueloeure wall on the south was a 
(Plate LXV111 a). The internal arrangements of thia hall are no q 
to hive been connected hy a hrick-on-edge pathway 
and bare a finely laid brick floor divided into compartments by brmk on edge 
indicatea tbe importance attached to thia Entrance Hall at a tater pen«L . i 
other important building also cl the early period winch haa !*en unearthed^ 

its east in the extreme south corner, cooaiata ol a central corru or , 

, t . i l -_,i - nrt i. fpieata, T Y V11 b). These two buildings ante-date 

rooms each on the south and north U > nsrioda 

the preaent compound wall, which hae been ionnd to have been brnlt in two pc.ioda. 

on an almost identical alignment. . . , . t ma ; Q 

forcing back to the main temple, it appeara to have consisted «f " 

pane, the main ahrine or sanctum in the northern portion and * “ 

he south around which wea earned the oircumambnlatory path (Plate LX 

Heyond thia, Jh.« .l—*- + 

kji^ the walla ol the original temple on the sides and' 

in course ot u flC fc 0 f t jj e north side, a wail 

the courtyard and over huUra , well is traceable. The 

tather pro J ecn„g ag..u S . the o„ter fa which was enmeshed 

""-3 sr rr- 

rr. 

different periods ol masonry m fa JP d concrete floor and the 

I “ "C u u o eTgUt o(1.hich have been P .e^«l, arc almct entirely 

atone pdlar bases, lour out ol «g“ atmeture, which seem, 

rcconetrncted on the M 1 walk. of charcoal lying on the 

to have Ijeeu destroy™ hy i re Iron the g q , anlJ 

courtyard. m 2 
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1 or the identity of the temple a valuable clue has been obtained bv the find 
of about 50 circular terracotta plaques with a figure of an eight-handed goddess 
and inscribed with the Buddhist creed (Plate MX n). in different places in the 
courtyard in the south and south-west of the main temple. The goddess is 
undoubtedly to be identified with one of the forms of Tara possibly Sitatapatra. 
Jbe two normal hands of the goddess are in boon-bestowing attitude and resting 
on the thigh respectively. Of the other three upper hands on right side, 
one seems to hold a Sakti or arrow, another may have the bow and the upper¬ 
most possibly a wheel. Of the left hands, except the lasso in the lowest, nothing 
can be made out. The objects in the hands are supposed to be such as will 
return r. a particular danger from the path of the devotee and it is but natural 
that the goddess Tara who is invoked for the protection from eight-fold dangers 
(vk., shipwreck, lightning, thieves, snakes, wild elephants, lions, prison and demons) 
should have a corresponding number of hands. The date of the plaques found at 
batyapir Bhita, winch is indicated by the Mahayana creed inscribed around 
the effigy of the goddess, is roughly the 11th century. Such plaques have not 
so far been discovered in the excavations of the main temple at Paharpur 
and it would be reasonable to assume that the find in Satyapir Bhita is due to the 
fact that the temple here was dedicated to this deity. Fortunately, there is 
epigraphical confirmation of the establishment of the temple of Tara at Somapura- 
where according to the Nalanda inscription" 'of Vipulasrlmitra, for the eradication 
of the eight-fold dangers of the world he built there a temple of Tara with a court 
and a tank attached. No trace of the last is obtainable but the court together 
with Us compound wall of the last peri*] may be ascribed to the monk Vi pula- 
srimjtm who in the Nalanda inscription claims the credit for its construction 
f he temple was however, in existence long before the time of VipulaMmitra in 
twelfth century A,D. and what be may have been responsible for is the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the mam temple at Satyapir Bhita and the provision of the solid concrete 
pathway around just as he stated to have carried out extensive renovation (m«- 
tolvrwa) of the inner and outer sectors (afUarbchik-kha^h) of the four 
aides of the monastery. 9 f 

^ °* Votiv * or built in the courtyard of the 

< . ere 'f 08 85 i32 ‘ P rcs ® t 'f a wide variety of square, rectangular and 

LXViT ThTl r Vn f 0US And * Chcm “ ° f — t r (Plate 

Jf n ' Th aT f' , am ° Dg t,lem IB li Ocular stupa of about 23' diameter to 
the north-west of the mam temple (No. 72) while the smallest is only 2 '- 9 ' j n 

diameter No. 2). At the extern border there are two rows of 14 and 7 stupas 

my tivcly, of identical size (IV 3' square) and sha )w with a narrow nassZ 
between them (Plate LX VIII c\ There are flnri th.P ■ narrow passage 

of I he main temple. a„„l ler m „ „„ lht Donh 

1-h. e.rijr rffip,, with the lower concrete How are generally 

simpler ... rtcsign «™*ng of e reetsegnlar outline with , shelluw protection 
m the middle on one mde only e„,| built either singly or in . group „Lted „u 
a common plntier,., ,Pist e LXy,! „ „ 0ll uy 


1 A> ijrajJi.a Utica, Volumo XXl,fi. 97 fl. 
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number of stupas stand on the same platform is to the east of the main temple 
(Plate LVIIII b). In this group Nos. 04-96 are identical in arise and have only 
one projection on each side, but No. 97 is bigger in size with three projections on 
each side and is highly ornamented with a number of deep mouldings. At the 
south-eastern part of the compound stand a number of plain square and 
round structures (Nos. 123, 124 p 128, 132) on a rectangular plinth with rounded 
corners. No. 84 at the north-east corner of the main temple is one of the biggest 
stupas and was apparently held specially sacred, as it has been renewed more than 
once. The later types of structures tend to become more ornate both in their 
plan and superstructure and the projections are two or three in number and not 
confined to one side. In the two ranges of stupas ranged on either side of the 
pathway leading to the temple and attributed to the last period, there 
are three ornamental projections on each side of the rectangular plan. A dozen 
stupas mostly on the west side of the enclosure are circular in plan (Plate 
LXVIII d), The largest circular stupa is a solid structure at the northern extre¬ 
mity of the site, where it is provided with a separate rectangular enclosure and is 
surrounded by 4 miniature round stupas. To the east of this is another round 
but hollow structure with a concrete lining, which may have been a kiln. 

One of the votive stupas m the south-west sector (No. 34) is unique in that 
its outer decoration is made of tiers of moulded terracotta (Plate LXVI11 e) with 
figures of Buddha seated in the attitudes (madras) known as * earth-touching f 
and 1 preaching (eytffcAydiuj) in alternate rows (Plate LXi\ c f 4). 
On the top of the basement moulding is an inscription in characters of about the 
eleventh century A.D. which reads {deyadhsi) mmo-yafh sthamra-PraMntamate h 
meaning 1 this (is the gift) of the elder Prasantamaii (Plate LX VIII d). 

The most interesting of the stupas discovered in the Satyapir Bhita compound 
is a square in the south-eastern section (No. 120) lying in a conspicuous 

position close to .the main temple (Plate LXVIII ft). This is a square >tructure, 

measuring 10 r 3* on each side, and has several rows of ornamental brick mould¬ 

ings decorating the exterior. which include the torus and dentil. When the in¬ 
terior of the sifipcf was examined, within 2 feet from the top, a regular brick- 
built chamber, 3' 6' square, came to light. Such chambers were found in a 
few other stupas as well (Nos. !Q4 t 07, 24), but no deposit* were found In any 

of them. The relic chamber of the stupa was found to be wider at the bottom, 

there being 5 offsets in the walls. The Effing of the interior appears to have 
consisted of pure dark alluvial clay, and at the bottom of the pit almost at the 
level of the surrounding ground was found a thick deposit of miniature votive 
clay numbering several thousands. It was at first difficult to separate 

the tiny stupas lying together closely packed all over the relic chamber, parti¬ 
cularly as long as they were moist; once separated^ however, they quickly har¬ 
dened- Each of the stuj^s must have been prepared in a regular wooden 
mould. The traditional form of the Stupa with a broad moulding at the base, 
a cylindrical drum, a square ki and a pointed fimal appears to have been faith¬ 
fully adhered to even at this late period, although structurtil examples of the type 
must have erased long ago (Plate LfX i). After the stupas had left the mould, 
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the soft plastic mud appears to have been lightly touched with reddish surkhi 
(brick lewder), so as tit give the surface a finish. Inside each clod of earth pressed 
into the mould, were kept two tiny circular clay tablets placed face to face with 
minute lines of inscription (Plate LIX A), bearing the famous stanza of the Mnha- 
yina Uuddliist creed, viz., ye dhatma 6 “maha£ramminh, This sacred formula sum¬ 
marizing the doctrine of causation, which U the essence of Buddha’s teaching, 
was looked upon as a real embodiment of the Faith 1 {dhannaSaflra) and thus 
probably did duty for the. corporeal relics of the Master in these later times when 
it was impossible to obtain them. Seals bearing the creed formula are often 
found at the back of Buddhist bronze images. As in their case, it appears that 
each of the thousands of miniature stupas was consecrated by the presence of 
these seal-relics and the offering of such a stupa must have been considered by 
the pious devotee as an act of religious merit similar to the construction and 
dedication of a stupa. It must have indeed been a great occasion when thousands 
of pilgrims visiting the great Somapura Vihara and the Tara temple, must have 
solemnly offered these miniature tokens of their reverence and deposited them 
in this stupa. Such stupa# encasing seals with the Buddhist creed have been 
found also at other Buddhist centres such as N&landa, Sarnath, MLrpurkhas, etc. 
Three terracotta plaques with the figure of the Buddha in meditation also illus¬ 
trate the same idea of consecration by means of seals bearing the Buddhist creed 
and other inscriptions, As one of these plaques was being washed, it was found 
that there was a circular hollow j* deep on the hack, filled with earth, which 
when removed disclosed the existence of two seals (j* in diameter) placed face 
to face. Apparently these seals were placed inside the cavity before the firing 
of the plaque, us they are only partially burnt. These two seals (Plate LIX d 
and e) show a formula inscribed on them which, though known from certain other 
sites, such as Bodhgaya (c/. Nos. B, G. 168 and B. G. 172 in the Indian Museum 
Collection) and Xhlanda, has not yet been published. It runs as follows 

Oft. Trdyadkvam sarviv-tathagata kridaya-guham (\ *) jvala dharma irupin- 
yuhtnh samhara dyum samiadkaya papam Qm mrva-taihagata - 
sawiuntdsknisham viwaia-viSuddha svdhd. 

This formula with certain modifications has also been found by Dr. Giuseppe 
Tucci in Western Tibet* and must have been popular in later Northern Buddhism, 
Among the other antiquities discovered at the Satyapir Bhita mention must 
be made of three remarkable pieces of glazed polychrome pottery with chocolate 
and white floral ornament or white and green foliated leaves on a brown back¬ 
ground (Plate LX d, 1 and 2). This is utterly different from any other ware found 
at Paharpur or other sites in Bengal and must be considered as an aberrant type. 
Besides the Tam plaques, a bronze statuette of Jambhala is the only other 
Buddhist image found (Piute LV1II e). A quantity of crystal beads (Plate LX 11 
28), a number of finials being perhaps the crowning ornaments of the votive 
stiipas and carved bricks and plaques constitute the other principal antiquities 
recovered from the site. 


1 Kpiymplim /.n.Jtrj, VoL XXI, p. Lggrfft. 
JflJo-TiV+iVn, VoL L p K If, 
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APPENDIX. 

H 

List of selected Antiquities Found at Paharpur. 


FieW Registet No. 


[a) Metal objects. 


Description. 


P.802 


P. 673 . 


P.Ml . 


P.843A , 
P, 1309 . 


P. 830 . 

P. 876 . 

P. 1072 . 
P .1400 . 
P.889 , 

P. 614 - 

P. 1263 . 
P, 738 . 

P. 26 
P. 25 
P. 761 . 

P.76 . 

P.33 . 


Bronze image of GaoeAa, seated with one leg pendant in tnohafajuTitS poee. 
Height 3 7'. Four hand's hold, respectively, radish with leaves, &xa, 
rosary and tweets which the god seems to be taking with crunk. Halo 
behind head- Hia vehicle rat is seen below. {Plate LVlil/), 


Bronze image of UiBS-Muhesvara. Height 5-7'. Siva seated on lotus, 
with Ums on his left thigh (fr'mdfnityrina-fntfrtt)- Below them are 
miniature figures of hull and lion—the vehicles of the god and goddess. 
Ganesa and Kartikeya are seen on two sides and on pedestal probably 
the donor (Plate LYlIld). 


h 


Bronze image of Tlrthaftkara ^tending on a pedestal. Height 3 V His 
hair is gathered into a top-knot and tied, (Plate LVTIIe). 


Copper bangle, Diameter 2-3V 

Copper inkpot or eaaket with lid. Diameter 1*2' Two groups of double 
holes oti lkl r (Plate LX!?% 1}. 


„ Part of a popper frame. Height 3’1 # . 

, Copper bangle^ Diameters'. 

, Small copper cup with a hole in the pointed has*. Diameter 1-9*. 

, A pair of copper bangles. Diameter 24\ 

Part of a bronze sheet icscritn i d with the Buddhist- creed—1 c dtkinna, etc. 
Size frFxl-T* (Plate LlXm). 

Small spearhead of iron. Length 2-IV 

, Fragmentary spear-head of iron, length 5*4 V 

, Fragmentary iron tftdle. Length 3H** 

Miniature copper bell. Height l"dV 

Part of a fiat rod of copper. Length 3-8'. 

. Bronze image of Buddha with hia right hand in 1 varada 1 pose* Height 
3 3V (Plate LVillb). 

* Gilt copper piste, part of halo of an image. Size lfV3'jc4 H 5' + 

* Head of an iron spade. Length 6-flV 
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APPENDIX— contd. 


(«) Metal objects— contd. 


FWd Rtguter Ki>. 


P. 26 

Two arrow heads of iron, length 4-9" and 3-8 r . 

P. 10H . 

!/■*! shaped iron object with a hole at one end. Length fi f * 

4 

P. 276 . 

Rectangular iron sieve with four Gmail holes at corners and one at the centre 
Siae 45 # x4\ 

P. 13 

Copper plate [sizo 7-5'X4'0') dated 159 of the Gupta Era f—478-79 A, B } 
Edited in Ep ■. Indkn, VoL XIX* p, 59. 

p. nee „ 

An iron nail. Length 6 a l r . 

P. 724 . 

King handle of a copper pan* Diameter 3 + 4' + 

P.715 . .. . _ 

An iron nail with one end flat. Length 

P, 453 . 

A miniature bronze image of K Libera, Height 1-8'. (Plate LYIIIe} B 


( 6 ) Coins, 


Rc^wtcr ' 

Wnipbt 
ud ii». 

IWriptkm. 

AlMAlM. 

P. 319 . 

w. 180-0 
s. 1-0 

Round copper coin, Three fishes and boll type . 

(Plate LVIIij). 

P. 319 . 

w. 172 6 

B. 110 

* 

Round copper win. Three fishes and bull type. 


P. 319 . 

W. 156-5 
b. MO 

Round copper coin. Three fisbea and ball type. 


P. 319 . 

w. 35 0 
». -70 

Round copper coin, Vigrahapnla^lramma. 

[Plate LVIUp). 

P. 270 . 

w. 157-3 
a. -75 

Round copper coin. 


p.ft&a , 

w. 174-0 

6. 10 

Round silver coin of Sher Shah without mint 
A. R. 946=A. D. 1540. 

Of. 1. M. V. No. 655. 

P. BBS . 

w. 167-6 

n. 1-0 

Round silver coin of Sher Shah. Juhinpanah (?) 
mint A, H, 947=A. D. 1641. 

Of. /■ M. C. No. 627. 

P. 558 

w. 171-2 
a. 1-10 

Round silver coin of 8h« Shah. Jahanpanaii (t) 
mint. A. H. 9*8=A. D, 1452. 

Of. I. M. a No. 630. 

P. 65S 

W. 172-0 

9. 1-15 

Round silver coin of Sher Shah. Ujjajn mint. 
A. H. 949=:A. D. 1543, 

Of, 1, M. C. No. 653. 
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5*. 

Weight 
and iiia 



P. 558 

w. 172-2 
a. 1-05 

Roiimi silver COLll of Sher Shall. Sherf-orh mint. 
A. H. 960= A. D. 1544. 

Cf I. M. C. No. 649. 

P-558 - 

w. 1780 

B. 1-OS 

Round silver coin of Sher Shah. Shergarh mint. 
A. H S51=A. D, 1545. 

Cf. I. M- G. No. 650. 

P.558 . 

w 174-5 
a. MO 

Round silver coin of Mam Shah. Gwalior (?) 
mint. A H. 956= A. D. 1550. 

Cj. L Af. C. No. 788. 

P. 550 . 

w, 173 3 
b. 1-30 

Round silver coin of Islam Shah, A, H. 959= 
A. D. 1553. 

Cf. I. M C. No. 810, 

P. 558 

w. 175-5 
a. 1-30 

Round silver coin of Bahadur Shah without mint, 
A. H. 864 =A. D, 1657. 

Cf. I. M- C- No. 230. 

P. 550 . 

P, 558 - 

w, 1784 
a. 1-30 

w. 176-6 

s. 1-30 

Round silver coin of Bahadur Shah without mint. 
A- H. 965=A. D. 1550. 

Round silver coin of Bahadur Shah without mint. 
A. H. 908=A. D, 1561. 

The date A. H. 965 
is not represented 
in any specimen in 

/. m. c. 

Cf. I. If, c. No. 233. 

P.550 . 

P.550 . 

w. 179-0 
b. 1-30 

w. 174-5 
a, 1-25 

Round silver coin of DaOd Shah Karrani. Tanda 
mint A. H. 9SQ=A, D. 1573. 

Round silver coin of Dadd Shah Karra ni, Tamla 
mint. A, H. 981= A. D. 1574. 

Cf. L JUT. C. No. 236, 
The date is clear in 
this specimen, 

Cf. I. iftf. C. No. 237. 

P. 558 . 

w, 175-8 

b. -95 

Round silver coin of Akbar the Great. Lahore 
mint. A. H. 980=A, D. 1573. 

Cf I . Af.aVoLlH, 
No. 236. 

P. 1018 . 

w.i3 
g. -95 

Thin round silver coin of HarOn-ur-Rashid, Sultan 
of Baghdad Mint. Muhammadiya Date 172 
A. H. (=780 A. D.), 

(Fouud at the sur¬ 
face). 

P-2009 . 

», -9 

Copper coin of tJuBsain Shah, Sharqi, Sullan of 
Jaunptir. 

(Surface). 



(c) Stone Antiquities. 

Fidd R«*MUsr Nfr 

Dbdptim. 

P, 1147 , 

■ * 

tmaee of Revanto m black basalt, height 4-9' ; wear, boosted gracefully 
on* caparisoned horse, holding its reins in left hand and a sword ub 
right .^At the back of the home attendant holding an umbrella over the 

head of the god. 

P.1011 » 

i * 

Unfinished soapstone image of Buddha, Beated crofls-legged “ 

of (height 4-4'). Inferior workmanship and execution. 
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(c) Stour Antiquities— contd. 


Field Hauler No. 

DmrjptiQflL, 

p. m „ 

Stone image of Munua four-handed, mated on lotus with the right kg pen- 
dnnt (height fi-fl'). Canopy of seven hoods over head ; holds snake in her 
right band, and child on her lap. (About eleventh century A. D-), 

p. m . . . 

Steatite figure possibly Msfijnto (height 2-i') seated on double lotus in 
m*faraj«r.t« posture. Fully ornamental md draped. Head partly 
damaged. 1 J 

P. 641 . 

Stone Bodliisattva head (height 41'} with conventional curls. Weaw 
prominent earrings. Tip of no.*; and right eye damaged. Traces of 
crimson paint visible. 

PM). 

Lower part of a Muck storm image, (height 2 0'}. Only portion of feet 
stimves on pedestal. Beneath pedestal probably donor with folded 
mmd&. 

P.1104 , 

A rectangular atone slab (2 3'x2-3-> representing crude pot-bellied figure. 

P. 603 . 

Corner of a black stone panel (height 5 <P) depicting a flower bearing figure 
fully draped and ornamented, 6 

P. 1031 , 

A atone pestle (height I f)'). 

P. 1223 . . * . 

One wheel of a grinding stone (?) (height 4-7'). 

P. 1140 , 

Stone fragment depicting the legs (height 7-5') of two unfinished figures 
standing aide by side on pedestal carved with rosettes. 

P-1077 , 

Da ^S £^*^££* 1 . 1 “ n ir l,? V"* a fcmillc with a small child 

XXXnidJ 10 ' Pt0babl ' V V ” udava Devakf with Krishna. (Plato 

P. 1366 . 

Lower part of a damaged stone pillar (height S' 7-3') bearing votive inscrip- 

,w “ oi 


(d) Beads, 

P. T01 , 

A small cubical bead of chalcedony. 

P.1187 . 

A bead of banded agate (-4' long}, 

P .1403 , 

A round bead of banded agate. 

P. 330 . 

A tint-shaped agate bead (<9* long). 

P. 906 . 

A round bead of agate (<r long). 

P.1217 , 

A ms 1 -shaped carneliah bead { &' long). 

p. iwe , 

A small camelian bend. 

P. 647 . 

A flat lozenge-shaped camelinn bead (> 3 * tong). 
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APPENDIX—cmthf- 

(i/) Bead* —coutd. 


FMH Register No, 

thvrripikni. 

P. 1113 



■ 

A crystal trtfid. 

P. 1070 



- 

A hexagonal crystal b™l [f/ long). 

P. 1378 



■ I 

A round imperforated atone bead. 

P.856 



■- 

A round bead of red atone. 

P. 957 



4 

Half of a atone bead ( 5" long). 

P. 811 



* 

A rectangular atone bead ( 9' long). 

P, 771 




A round bend of white atone. 

P. 1267 




A beetle-shaped clay bead. 

P. 1323 



* 

A beetle-abaped unperforated clay bead. 

P. 892 



* 

A clay bead with a big perforation (-7" long)* 

P.52 



# 

(e) Stucco Gbftcto. 

Head, (height 4-5*.) Hair arranged In * top-knot. In excellent preserva¬ 
tion, (Plate LX 11 Id}. 

F. 39 



- 

Fragmentary head with curly hairs, (height 4 5'.) Right side and tip of 
nose missing. 

P. 47 



* 

Head of a monkey, (height 4'.) 

P. 17 



- 

Fragmentary head, (height 3'7*.) Hair falling in locks and confined 
within A fillet. Right side damaged. 

P. 29 



• 

Buddha head with hair tied up in a top-knot, (height 4-3'.) Features 
much worn. Traces of lime wash visible. 

P.35 



* 

Head, with curly hairs, (height 4-7'.} Right ear slightly damaged. 

P. 73 



* 

Head, (height 4-4*.) Right side missing. Hair disposed in curls above 
forehead. A good specimen. 

P, 65 



* 

Head, (height 4 5'.) Traces of lime wash and red paint. 

P.57 



¥ 

Head, (height 4*.) Hair confined within a twisted band. Nose and left 
ear damaged. 

P. 59 



B 

Head, (height 2-1',) Ears damaged. la excellent preservation. 

P. 10 




Stucco lotus, (diameter 2-5'.) 

P. 12 



i 

Buddha head with usAn t*Ao. (height 4*.) 

26/403 



- 

Head with hair gathered into a top-knot, (height 4*.) 

\ 2 
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APPENDIX— contd. 


(ej Stucco Object*— conti l. 


PiaJtl Roister N&. 

I>™£"HplWB r 

P. 49 

Buddho bead, fheight 4 L 7' r ) Hair parted in the middle by an incised line* 
Noac and right ear damaged. Shows long earlobe. 

P. 3(J , 

Head, (height 3ii',) Hair falling in locks above forehead. Left ear 
damaged. 

P. 30 , 

Buddha Head, {height 4-1 W &yy hair gathered into a top-knot and 

tied- Tip of nose find Soft eye damaged. 

P, 40 

Head, freight 4 j 3'.} Hwir tied together by a band filkt indicated by dots. 
Top-knot damaged, frtctt of lime visible. 

P. 7 

P. 46 

Heiid of an elephant (god Gagesa ?)< - (height 4-3'.) Prominent ur#a r 
Badly damaged. 

Torso of a female figure, (height Part of survives. 

P.2Q , . . 

P. 20 . 

Torso of a female figure, (height 5^'.) Wears a necklace with a big 
pendant at the middle. 

Fragment (length 4-1*+) Showing left hand of a figure, probably seated 
cross legged with left hand on knee. 


(/) Terra -coil# Sealings. 

P.30* 

CEav scaling {diameter 1 F &') with legend in lower register*—I, ] SthSi^mpnri 
l - Sri-Bhamutpafa-dmu - 1. 3 7mhd^hnTiy-&T#a-bAifah 

issued by the community of the venerable monks belonging to the Great 
\ ihara of Soompum founded by Dharmapela ” In the upper register is 
the Dharamchakta Wheel of the law " on ft tiered pedestal flanked by 
two deer, ^ymbotifting the preaching of the first- sermon bv the Buddha. 
Below legend, full blown lotos and floral decoration. (p]it* LlXh) 

P. 31* , 

Do. (diameter 

P. 306 . 

Four pieces of clay sealings of J Dharmapaln-vihara ' type [CJ. No. P. 304a), 

P, 302 . 

p. m . 

18 scalings of Dhattnaseftn (diameter 13' to 8'). Legend: 1 Dhamnsmnh' 

“ f } “ orncte ^ of the tenth century A.D.; a conch above in the upper 
register. rr 

H irigmentary waling* of Dhanruwena. Legend: ’ Dhtirmattittifi ' in 
Characters of tenth century A. D.; a coneh in the upper register. 

P. 302 , 

Fragmentary sealing! of Dbarmaacna without conch. Legend : * DAor- 
fUij-tf-f(Plate LI Vj&y 

P. 302 (5 specimens) 

Terra-cotta •“i™* 8 of Siihhasena, Legend : 1 Sihateno ’ (Plate LfXa), 

P.flH . 

($} Ttrra-cjtfifl and jMiery, 

^ at<Vj f 088 ' 1 *^ height 2i') * bhGnitjnria 
iwsture. Buddhist creed inscribed beneath the lotus seat of Buddha. 
Head missing. 

P. 1096 . 

Buddha head (height 2-9'); hair drawn upwards. 
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APPENDIX-cob^. 

(j) Terra-cotta and poUery — contd. 


Field luster Ns. 

DwdptlaL 

F. 1242 . 



Buddha head (height 3') with hair bound in a top-knot. 

P. 919 - 


* 

Head of a weeping figure (height 

P.69T . 


• 

Head of a grotesque figurine (height 

P .1363 . 


* 

Female figurine (height 3-i'). 

P.632 . 


* 

Female figurine (height 3’7'). 

P. 562 . 


* 

Female figurine (height 3 4 r ) r 

P. 629 . 


* 1 

Female figurine (height $'}. 

P, 713 . 



Female figure (height 2-9'). 

P. 610 . 


A 

Model animal (height 2-T). Hind leg broken. 

P. 737 . 


+ 

Toy &ninmt (height 2*}. 

P 1155 . 


* 

Miniature toy animal (height 1-3 F ). 

P.1222 . 


• 

Term-cotta bird (Length $-6'), 

P. 565 . 


- 

Fragme rt&rv perforated, brick, S’ 7 X S-5 

P. 746 , 


V 

Bell-shaped terra-cotta lid (height !■&*)♦ 

P. 1199 „ 


* 

Terracotta matrix (length 1*2') with . rtwa hatchings. Probably meant 
for embrace pottery. Perforation through the handle (1 late WAj J. 

P . 1090 . 


* 

Terracotta die for embossing. (length 2*3'). Face of die ahows various 
designs. Hole through middle body for attachment. 

P.950 . 


# 

Top of term cotta fioul (height 4-7'); htiff-nd ware with nrit* coating. 

P. 1301 


* 

Top of blaek pottery finial (height 4') decorated with various designs. 

P. 834 . 


4 

Top of finial (height 21'); mixed with Baud and mica. 

P, 1109 . 


. 

Terracotta rattle with bundle (length 3-1*); light red ware with reel alip. 

P.1365 . 


m 

Terracotta rattle (length 3') decorate! with red paint; handle broken. 

P. 920 . 


m 

Hand-made cup (length 3*2') with roil slip on the inner side; ends broken. 

P. 866 . 


* 

Hand-mode cup (length 2-5") of peculiar shape. Two holes through edge 
for [listening it with thread. 

P, 657 . 



Fragit^ntarv terra-cotta dibber (height *1 

P.643 . 


* 

Potter's dubber (St right 2-7']. 
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APPENDIX—cordd. 


is) Trrra-coUa and putitry—cdatA. 


1‘kJ'i Htfiifll? f No, 

Dvmrjpttaa* 

P. 60S . 

T^rra-cotta dabber with ft hole on its top (height 2 h 7*}. 

P. 1052 . 

Terra-cotta dabbcr. (height 2*). 

P. 091 . 

Globular terra-cotta bow! (height 3-1*) with narrow neck. Traces of red 


Blip and various designs in bLnob paint. 

P. 79ft . 

Black cylindrical ink-pot (height 19*). 

P.1012 . 

Double-convex vase. Neck broken (height 

F, 1208 . 

Double-convex pottery vase, {broken (height 2-4*) 

P. <H8 . 

Shallow we of black clay (height 2'). 

P. 1139 . 

Double-convex vase. Neck broken {probably an ink-pot), (height 1-1'), 

P.1320 . 

Double-convex pottery vase (present height 1' 6'}. N«k broken, 

P .1065 . 

Vase with incised decorations below neck. Neck broken. 

P.1252 . 

Bell-shaped vase (present height 2 4'). Neck broken. 

P.1263 . 

LeLi-shaped vase {height 25'). 

P. 1293 . 

Long vase (height 3-2'). Rim slightly broken. 

P. 1054 . 

A globular vase. Neck broken (present height 2-6'). 

P, 616 , 

A globular vase with incised decorations over body. Neck broken. 

P.1172 . 

Miniature rue (height 3'), 

P. 865 , 

Vase with a long neck (height 3-4'). Spout broken. 

P. 533 . 

Black bulging narrow-nocked pottery vase (height 5-1'). 

P. 912 . 

A middle sued vase, (height 5-0'). 

P.1268 , 

Globular van. Keek broken (present height B-4'), 

P. ISOS . 

Flask (height 7-5'). 

P. 1286 . 

Spouted vase (height <i-2'). 

P.1020 . 

Spooled vessel. Nedt broken (height V). 

P. 858 \ 

Black pottery jar with splayed mouth (height 5'). 

P. 1093 . 

Jar with splayed mouth (height 5-5’}. 

P.1315 . 

Globular pottery vase (present height 2-5'). Keck broken. 
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APPENDIX—eonfcf. 

(j) Terra-ffilta and pottery—contd. 


Field ft^gia^r 

DwjjrtifiB* 

P.949 - 

Round vase. Neck broken (present height 1'7'J. 

P. 1331 . 

Miniature pottery Now (present height 2-1'). 

P.880 . ■ * * 

Bbck cky vaac (present height 2-9 r ). 

P. 578 . 

Miniature vase with long narrow neck (present height 

P. 89G . 

Double-convex vase (present height 2 3'). 

P. 777 . 

Double-convex vase with narrow neck (height 2'4'). 

P. 810 - 

ffdpdt-shaped pottery vase (height 1"'J 

P, 692 

Miniature hand-made terra-cotta vase (height 1-5'). 

P. 1021 . 

Flask-shaped clay vase (height I S'). 

F r 789 . 

Double-convex vase (height 1-7') with incised bands around body. Neck 


broken. 

. '{% « . ' 

P. 1068 . 

Dish or aaitwr; slightly damaged (diameter 8 5'). 

P. 959 . 

Diah or saucer (diameter 8-4 )• 

P. 940 . 

Pottery cup with straight side (diameter 8'}. 

P. 601 . 

Miniature terra-cotta crucible (diameter l - 6 ). 

P. 853 - 

Miniature hand-made bowl. Rim broken (diameter 2*1'). 

P. 1288 . 

Pottery bowl. Rim slightly damaged (diameter 3 4'). 

P.1348 , 

Pottery bowl. Red wash visible (diameter 3-9'). 

P. 1017 . 

Miniature terra-cotta bowl (diameter 3') with regular mdentation on rim. 

P.1018 . 

Miniature bowl. Notched rim slightly damaged (diameter S I'}. 

P. 581 . 

Miniature cup with slightly notched rim (diameter 2 5'). 

P, 1238 . 

Dish (diameter 4-5'), 

P. 1210 . 

Dish with a base (diameter 3-8'). 

P, 1297 , 

| Black pottery dish with base (diameter 3*4 }. 

P.574 . 

Dish (diameter 4"). 

P. 649 . 

Lid with handle or knob on the concave dde (diameter 4-3'). 

P. 585 . 

Lid with knob on the concave side (diameter MS’). 
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APPE KMX —amtid. 

(<f} Tarn-eoUa onj pottery -—cone Id. 

FioJd Rtg-lilcr Xd, 

JlwriptJQfL 

P. 029 . 

. Terra-cotta lamp (diameter 2-S') with hollow inside meant for keeping water. 

p.im . 

* Terra-tt)tta lamp with three-ribbed edge (diameter 2'). 

P, 736 . 

A group of ten lamp* (diameter 2*3* to 34'). 

P. 942 . 

; A group of 20 terra-cotta lamps (diameter 2*2 P to 2 6'). 

P. 1350 . 

, Six terra-cotta lamps (diameter Mf to I T). 

P, TM . 

. Terra-cotta lamp-stand, broken (height 4-5'b 

P. 1092 . 

„ A lamp aland of clay (height 4-8'). 

P. 693 . 

, A half round brick lid found over a crocked jar full of cowries, (The jar 
contained about 3J seers of cowries (diameter 5-7'). cf- F. 6&SA, 

P. 670 . 

„ A brick lid with a knob-handle (diameter 44'). 

P, 668 . 

. , A brick lid with a knob-handle on slightly concave aide (diameter 5 + 3'}. 

P. 620 , 

. A lid of brick with a knob* hand Id on the concave aide (diameter 6-3'). 

P. 1067 . 

A fragmentary decorated brick with the head of a F Makara a and various 
. ether designs. (4-2' x 3*6"), 

P. 966 , 

A square brick with lotua decoration (3' square). 
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